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“Remarkable” —The Working Craftsman 

THE FINE ART OF 
CABINETMAKING 

By James Krenov Over 300 photographs and detad drawings show the 
actual techniques a master craftsman uses to create his museum-quality 
cabinetry In hi$ own highly individual way Krenov covers everything from 
choosing wood to coopering, doweling and dovetailing—from trame and 
panel worti to drawer latches, hmges and handles—from hand and power 
tools to making a plane and sanding 7ou II enjoy owmng this 
book WorJtbench 192 pp., illus.. B'/j x 11, $16.95 

“By any standards, a volume worth owning.” 

JAMES KRENOV 
WORKER IN WOOD 

James Krenov 

Tfiis large-format, exquisitely illustrated volume is the 
next t>est thine to a gallery tour conducted by James 
Krenov himseff Many ot the masters finest works — 
cabinms, cases, and tables—have been expertly pho¬ 
tographed in full color and crystal-clear black-and- 
white 10 highliqhl the precision, delicacy, and strength of 
each piece. The photos perfectly capture the intricate 
grams, satin smooth finishes, and simple yet bold style 
that are Krenov's unmistakable trademarks Supple¬ 
menting the book's stunning visual aspects is Krenov's 
engaging and msightiul commentary that enables you to 
understand the motivations of a man deeply in love with 
the craft of woodworking 
128 pp.. 170 photos, S3 in color. 9 x 12, $24.95 

“Complete, unpretentious, and well-illustrated.” 

WOOD FINISHING Journa/ 

AND REFINISHING 

Third Edition 

S.W. Gibbia 

Beat the high cost of quality furniture The Third Edition of 
S.W Gibbia’s WOOD FINISHING AND REFINISHING 
shows how to beautify old or unfinished furniture with easy- 
to4ollow techniques in bleaching, filling and lacquering It 
brings you information on today s new products that elimi- 
naie the need for stripping, sanding and staining You 11 get 
help in adding a wealth ofdecorative touches such as gold 
leaf, graining and antiquing You II see how to glue loose 
pans of old furniture cover scratches remove old spots 
and stains and much more 318 pp . tffus. , 514 95 

“Richly-illustrated, clear prose.” 

HARPSICHORD 

Design and Construction ^ 

Evan J, Kern 

While others are paying exorbitant fees and waiting 
years for custom built harpsichords, you can make your 
own beautiful instrument quickly and at moderate cost, 

HarpsichortJ tells you how to design and build a 
harpsichord that meets your specificatrons on compass, 
scale, and size. Step by step, this definitive work 
explains the myriad of details essential to creating a 
harpsichord that has the appropriale range, produces 
desired sound quality and necessary volume, and is 
both an object of beauty and easy to play The harp¬ 
sichord — it could be the most rewarding and exciting 
woodworking project you II ever dof 
144 pp., illus., SV? X 11, $16.95 



Watch a master tap the 
unlimited potential 
of wood! 

WOODTURNING 

The Purpose of the Object 

Stephen Hogbin 

Stephen Hogbin is one of the most innovative artd revo 
lutionary craTtsmen of our time—and Woodturning is a 
spectacular visual lestimony to his unusual talent Page 
after page of high quality photographs, many in vivid 
color, demonstrate the countless ways he creates 
graceful curves and expressive shapes Us as if he's 
molding soft clay, rather than wood^ His forms, including 
candlestick holders, mirror frames, salad servers, 
bowls, racks, and more, are all magmficent works of art. 
besides practical objects for everyday use In addition to 
an enjoyable view of Hog bin's inspiring creations, you’ll 
get essential data on using the woodturning lathe and on 
eccentricities in woodlurmng. Hogbm will open your 
eyes to the unlimited possibiNtfes ot wood 
96 pp., color and black-and-white illus., Bv? x 11 , 
$15.95 




“Highly informative.” 

—Furniture World 

WOODWORKING BASICS 

Revised Edition 

J.H. Douglass, R.H. Roberts. Forest L. Penny, 
and Douglas L. Polette 

Before you embark on an advanced woodworking proj^ 
eel, you must master the fundamentals of the craft 
Woodworking Basics gives you that necessary founda¬ 
tion! This new edition has been completely reorganized 
and updated to encompass the latest lechnologicaf 
advances within the wo<xjworking industry Yiiull find 
how-tos for shaping wood with hand tools, operating 
power machinery, ar^d using finishing materials. Precise 
step-by-step instructions are accompanied by 600 
photographs, ensuring your complete and quick com¬ 
prehension. Vbu’ll even find out how you can enter any of 
the exciting fields that are closely related to the woexJ- 
working industry. 320 pp., illus,, SVa x 11. $14.95 

Van Nostrand Reinhold 


PACIFIC WOODWORKER 

P.O, Box 4881 
Santa Rose. CA 95402 

Send me the bookfs) checked below for 15 days FREE examination, After 
IS days I will send my remittance or else return the bookts) and OWE 
NOTHING 

O SAVi MONEY! Enclose payment with order and publtshar pays postage and han- 
dling local sates tax must be included 

_U45^it-€J THE FINE ART CF CABINEIMRKING.......$16,95 

_I2470S-7J weXTO FINISHING REFIKISHENG^ 

_126336-Bj JAMES KRtNCJV IN mx> .... 24,95 
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The College of the Redwoods 

Woodworking Program 

James Krenov *s School 


by Deborah R. Upshaw 



Jamts Kftnov, founder of the College of the 
Red'rtoods ytroodrrorkmg program, Fort 
Bragg, California. 


A Stunning exhibit at the Gallery 
Fair in Mendocino this past May 
represented the culmination of stu-’ 
dent efforts during a rigorous nine- 
month work schedule at the College of 
the Redwoods woodworking program 
in Fort Bragg, California. 

1 witnessed craftsmanship at its best 
as 1 admired dozens of expertly 
crafted pieces of fine furniture on 
display (see photos). The attention to 
detail, the carefully selected types of 
wood, the simplicity in form, ail re¬ 
flected the knowledge and practical 
expertise the students had gleaned 
under the direction of Russian-born 
master craftsman, James Krenov. 

I had the feeling that I would grow 
fonder of each piece if it were mine to 
have. 1 talked to James Krenov about 
this phenomenon. 

“With manufactured furniture," 
he explained, “The closer you come to 
it, the less interesting it is, until finally 
you get real close and you don’t want 
to look anymore. These pieces are the 
opposite. They are interesting at a dis¬ 
tance, but the closer you come the 
more there is to discover, the more 
there is to feel and appreciate. 

“1 call them permanent curiosities 
because there is always something 
more to be discovered. You live with it 
awhile, then you open something or 
look behind something, and there is a 
little surprise. You don’t tire of 
them." 


The School 

Twenty-two students were selected 
from the thousands of queries re¬ 
ceived for this second year of Krenov’s 
instruction. All these students, of 
varying ages and including four 
women, had intermediate or advanced 
level prior woodworking experience. 
Although students are required to 
bring many of their own tools, they 
can count on handcrafting many more 
tools during the course, especially 
Krenov’s preferred woodworking 
tool, the wooden plane. 

Krenov’s assistant, Creighton 


Hoke, explained. “Planes give a luster 
to wood you can’t get with other tools. 
You can achieve far more precise re¬ 
sults with a plane, if you know how to 
use one." 

“At first the planes I made were 
pretty crude," said Lisa Crouse, a stu¬ 
dent from Humboldt County, Cali¬ 
fornia. “Then later I made better 
planes with better irons and wood." 
She also learned to make and use sev¬ 
eral spokeshaves—tools which she 

continued 
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Some of the fine work displayed at Mendocino's Gallery Fair by students at the College of the Redwoods woodworking program. 





Deborah R. Upshaw of Humboldt 
County, California, is a frequent con¬ 
tributor to Pacific Woodworker. 
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used when working on tight curves on 
the legs of a boneyard stool that she 
exhibited. Lisa chose the Fort Bragg 
program because of the freedom of¬ 
fered to do quality work. 

Each of Krenov’s students has his 
own work bench, tool cabinet, and 
stool in a two-room, 4,000-square- 
foot building. The bench room is sepa¬ 
rated from the machine room by a wall 
and two large double doors, which 
makes for a quiet environment while 
busy at the bench. The mood is re¬ 
laxed. Dried flowers grace a work 
bench here and there. Postcards and 
photos are pinned up in a personal 
way. Yet there is the overwhelming 
feeling of tidiness and organization. 

Three part-time instructors assist 
Krenov—Michael Burns, Creighton 
Hoke, and Michael Dehaven. They all 
emphasized that the focus of the col¬ 
lege program is taking the lime to 
learn to achieve good results. “The 
program is intensive intentionally,” 
explains Hoke. “We work six days a 
week, eight hours a day, so students 
get into a rhythm and flow," 

The Course of Study 

The major emphasis of the first 
quarter of instruction is making a sim¬ 
ple box, along with hand crafting 


tools. More involved projects and ma¬ 
jor pieces of furniture are tackled dur¬ 
ing the second and third quarters. 

Students learn classic cabinet¬ 
making techniques such as dovetailing 
and doweling on joints. They practice 
mortise and tenon techniques on 
stands and table legs. Other topics in¬ 
clude coopering and laminating tech¬ 
niques and veneered wood panels. 

Although the student has access to 
the finest machinery and hand tools, 
the student learns that his fingertips 
and eyes are his most valuable tools. 
He learns to recognize the wide possi¬ 
bilities in a plank of lumber. He learns 
to pay attention to details and he 
learns about the versatility of wood. 

Personal discoveries, curiosity, and 
adventures—these feelings, combined 
with skill and patience, are what the 
teachers want the students to ex¬ 
perience. 

Krenov says, “There is a lot of 
adventure in this, and that’s what 
keeps these people going, all these lit¬ 
tle discoveries along the way,” 

Interesting things begin to happen 
when you listen to those inner voices in 
the creative process. For example, 
Kyle Kinser (a student from Southern 
Illinois) began with a door and then 
shaped a case around it. He exhibited 


a standing cabinet of cedar, white oak, 
zebra wood, and walnut doors. He ex¬ 
plained how it evolved; “The idea 
started with a scrap of walnut. I 
trimmed off a piece and found an edge 
with a curve. 1 wanted to incorporate 
panels with the organic edges still in it. 
And, in the finished piece, there is still 
a slight reminder of where the wood 
came from." 

The Students 

The students I met were enthusiastic 
and many of them felt privileged to be 
part of such an exhilarating wood¬ 
working experience. They came want¬ 
ing to learn good skills. 

Steve Sekerak of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, had twenty years of wood¬ 
working experience before coming to 
Fort Bragg. "As soon as 1 heard 
James Krenov was on the continent, 1 
applied,” said Steve. “I felt I was due 
for an experience. 1 am finding the 
more time you take the better the cabi- 
netmaking. 1 like the fact that they 
focus less on the commercial aspects 
of it.” 

A student from Pacific Grove, Cali¬ 
fornia, Rolf Lygren, had a broad 
background restoring Victorian 
homes before he enrolled at College of 
the Redwoods. He said, “I am feeling 
stronger about my own abilities. I am 
able to take on more. 1 have a new ap¬ 
preciation for simple subtleties. From 
here 1 will go on to design and make 
my own furniture—with an influence 
and inclination to follow the Krenov 
approach.” 



Siudents in bench room. 
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Siudent uses a bench grinder. 


James Krenov, 

Master Instructor 

Whom do they find when students 
come face-to-face with the celebrated 
cabinetmaker? “Not a man garbed in 
a long, white robe,” says instructor 
Creighton Hoke, “Just another 
human being who warns to teach.” 

Krenov, dressed in cords and a plain 
white cotton shirt, certainly did not 
strike me as the guru type. 1 found a 
man who was friendly, sincere, and 
humble* And his enthusiasm equalled 
that of the younger woodworkers in 
the group. 

Those familiar with the books writ¬ 
ten by James Krenov can appreciate 
the underlying philosophy of the 
woodworking school. The idea is defi¬ 
nitely not aimed at learning something 
fast, so as to hurry up and make 
money at it. 

Krenov says, *‘People come here 
with all kinds of woodworking back¬ 
grounds, but the thing that brings 
them here, 1 think, is an interest in the 
personal side of woodworking. 
Woodworking the way it relates to 
you, the way you would like to do it, 
the fact that you would be happy do- 
ing it * * . it’s not just another job.” 

Putting so much personal creativity 
and effort into each piece one makes 
leads some people to pose this ques¬ 
tion: “is this to be considered fine 
art?” 

Krenov addressed this point at 
length: “The word art bothers me. We 
are so preoccupied with being artists 
that we are not responsible enough as 
craftsmen. If you are a good crafts¬ 
man, and if you are artistic, you may 
or may not do something that may one 
day be regarded as art. But let other 
people determine that. There are peo¬ 
ple who could do with a little more 
humility and enjoyment of the process 
and less preoccupation with whether 
or not they are artists.” 

Krenov also discussed the practical 
side of cabinetmaking, in a business 
sense. He stated, “There is a large seg¬ 


ment of woodworking where efficien¬ 
cy through technology is what it’s 
about—making a living, an en¬ 
trepreneur type of existence. Al¬ 
though our approach is different, we 
are not unrealistic. Many of our 
students are making their way as 
cabinetmakers, and many more will.” 

Krenov, now in his 60’s, has re¬ 
ceived a Fulbright Grant to go to New 
Zealand this summer to do workshops 
in three cities and on both islands. In 
the fall, he will return to the foggy 
coastal town of Fort Bragg and con¬ 
tinue his California mission. Of the 
College of the Redwoods school, 
Krenov says, “Fundamentally, the 
school has an approach of its own. It 
has a definite purpose. What Fm do¬ 
ing is building up a team—Michael 
Burns, Creighton Hoke, Michael 
Dehaven. We don’t pretend to be all 
things to all people. We do a particular 
kind of thing and, hopefully, we do it 
well. That’s all we can hope for. And 
it’s very much appreciated already. 
We have letters from people all over 
the world.” 

Future developments at the Fort 
Bragg school might include a foreign 
student exchange program, and assis¬ 
tant Hoke hinted about the exchange 
happening with the Malstem School in 


Stockholm. And this summer several 
workshops are again being offered by 
Krenov’s assistants at the Fort Bragg 
schooL 

Krenov enjoys teaching on the Paci¬ 
fic Coast. He says, “The wonderful 
side of California is this marvelous ex¬ 
uberance and ‘anything is possible’ 
spirit. But, people don’t always have 
the self-discipline to go with the 
dreams, aspirations, and this marvel¬ 
ous energy. You need the skill and 
discipline in order to buy the freedom. 
SkUi is the key to freedom of expres¬ 
sion, If you are skillful, you can say 
what you want to say.” 

Krenov himself feels fortunate in 
being a part of the successful wood¬ 
working program. He sums it up this 
way: “I’m a lucky person to be work¬ 
ing with young people. And at my age 
—caught right in the middle of en¬ 
thusiasm. That makes me tremen¬ 
dously happy.” 

So come autumn 1983, another 
twenty-two students from all over the 
U.S., Canada, and Europe will be 
lucky enough to experience the satisfy¬ 
ing hours spent learning the cabinet- 
making techniques taught by James 
Krenov and the woodworking school 
at the College of the Redwoods in Fort 
Bragg. 


August/September 1983 
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From the Publisher 



Growing Pains 


Pacific Woodworker is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Thanks to the en¬ 
thusiastic response of many thousands 
of Western woodworkers, Pacific 
Woodworker has doubled in circula¬ 
tion since the beginning of this year. 
And this phenomenal growth is conti¬ 
nuing. The more readers, the more 
Pacific Woodworker can offer. Later 
this year we expect to see larger issues 


with more articles of interest to the 
Western woodworker. 

But while gratifying, this growth is 
not without a few problems. As a 
woodworker might discover as he to 
expands from piece work to produc¬ 
tion, sometimes what worked on the 
small scale bogs down a larger opera¬ 
tion. Things fall into cracks, and get 
lost there. The right hand and the left 
hand may have only the vaguest idea 
what the other is doing. In our case, in 
a few instances, some subscription re¬ 
quests did not receive the prompt, effi¬ 



Letters 



A McLaren HS Found 

In reply to the request of James 
Lynn in regard to McLaren High 
School; There is a boys’ training 
school in Oregon that has a high 
school named McLaren High School. 
The address is McLaren School for 
Boys, 2630 N. Pacific Highway, 
Woodburn, OR 97071. 

Charles M. Poland 
Woodburn, OR 


No Wood in Nevada? 

I am curious as to whether there are 
any wood craftsmen in Nevada. 

I drove to Las Vegas three years 
ago, having then been a member of the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast Craftsmen’s 
Guild, and having had two statewide 
and one national exhibit of my toys, 
with an excellent sales performance. I 
came here to Nevada with moderate 
expectations—1 have found interest in 
toys and other wooden goods abso¬ 
lutely nil. I have been a board member 
of the Las Vegas Artists’ Cooperative; 
1 have had toys for sale on consign¬ 
ment in many diversified shops and 
had nearly completely negative 
results. This town is certainly not 
ready for any type of handiwork. 

Fred Hemmerly 
Las Vegas, NV 


cient service we strive to provide. 

With our move into new, larger of¬ 
fices, many of these temporary pro¬ 
blems should be eliminated (and a 
whole new set started, most likely!). 

We want to thank you all for bear¬ 
ing with Pacific Woodworker as we 
grow. You will get a better magazine 
because of it. If you still have a pro¬ 
blem or question about your subscrip¬ 
tion, let us know. And thanks for your 
patience. 

Charles Harris 
Publisher 


Pacific Woodworker weicomes 
your comments, pro or con, about ar¬ 
ticles and information we publish. 
Send your letters to Editor, Pacific 
Woodworker, P. O. Box 4881, Santa 
Rosa, CA 98402. Letters may be 
edited for publication. 


Designs Available 

My current projects include an ad¬ 
justable chair I recently patented and a 
birthing chair. Both are production 
pieces that I am not set up to mass pro¬ 
duce. 1 would be interested in connect¬ 
ing up with a large production shop or 
people wishing to set one up who need 
a line of furniture designs. 

Stephen Heckeroth 
Albion, CA 

Having seen pictures, read reports, 
and viewed in person some of Stephen 
Heckeroth's designs, we hope to help 
him make the connection he s^ks. 
Replies to Pacific Woodworker will be 
con tinued on page 32 
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Calendar & Announcements 



Events of interest to woodworkers ... 


New Association Forming 

^ Readers in the Sacramento area in¬ 
terested in organizing a woodworking 
association are asked to contact S. 
Pendleton at 481-7854. 


Aug. 1, 8. Berkeley, CA 

Sign and ]euer carving cKa$s« instruciar Bruce 
Britton, Mondays 7*10PM, Contact The Cut¬ 
ting Edge, 1836 Fourth St*, (415) 548^11. 
Aug. 2. Berkeley, CA. 

Sharpening workshop, instructor Tad Laird» 
7-rOPM* Contact The Cutting Edge, 1836 
Fourth St., (415) 548-6011, 


Aug. 6. Berkeley, CA* 

Hand plane workshop, instructor Tad Laird, 
10AM-1PM. For details contact The Cutting 
Edge, 1836 Fourth St.. (415) 548-6011. 


eontmued 



Heary cast iron construction * 7000 tOs, of machine 
• segmented feed rofi * tasted & ready to run ^ 

\ fREB FREIGHT TO 48 STA TES M ^ 

* Aulomalic stock teed 

• 3 blede cutler head 

^ X t 3 HP single or 3 phase (Bt| 

} TEFC motor ZZn VAC « , 

Dual pulleys d belts U ^ 

Chain drive auto teed 
Machine size — 

30 'I 35 * I 37 * 

Cast iron chippors Bl 

ztr K r 

savE^fOoo 


Model TSC10 

10' Contractor't 
Tthit Saw 


$HQ200 

Brldoewood modal 

•2995** 


Biidoawood modal 
SHQ508 

•3495” ’ 


Alta trtlltbit: Mo^tl SHQ 5M-5 
w/th 5 HP moioi ^ 

a magnalic controi *3696^ Oel 


Model TSC12 


12' Contractor's 
Tibia Saw 


AH HiTACMi Porfabfa 
Power Toots 
25% Ott Uat Prfca 


Cast Iron 0” Daluxa Hand Jolnl 

■ EASE MODEL ssj«) snciAuowma . 

ACHINES • S« " loMtn, iiMlli • Vi HP 110/in VAC 

ril orWrtts * ^ ^ "1^ ITMvt ftngti plias« fiMar 

l„ • T' 1 4Z" tibit tl» • US et. — tMt fran ^ 

• 4S0a HPM ip4nblt vMti Had aland m 

SEND *?.(» FOP UMCMtHEPy SALE CATALOG 
eeicis i specifiCArtOHS suajicr to cHAttoi wtiHOor eortcM 


ATTENTION WOODWORKERS — SPECIAL PRICES 


Contractor’s Table Saws 


20” X 6” Automatic Wood Planers 


WILKE MACHINERY CO. 


Exit 11 • 1-83 • 120 Derry Ct. • RD #5 
York, PA 17402 • 717-846-2800 
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Aug. 6-7. Alameda, CA. 

Second Annual Woodcarving show, sponsored 
by East Bay Woodcraftcrs Chapter and 
Woodline The Japan Woodworker, 1731 Cle¬ 
ment Ave., Alameda 94501. For more informa- 
tion call Dick Compton (415)531 *6455 or Nancy 
(415) 52M810. 

Aug.8, Sept. 12. Santa Cruz, CA. 

Santa Crui Woodworkers Meetings, Contact 
Whispering Winds Hardwoods, P,0. Box 2429, 
Santa Cruz, CA.95063 or (408) 476-9030* 
Aug. 11-Sept. 1. Berkeley, CA. 
Joinery class, instructor Miles Karpilow, 
Thursdays 7-10PM. Contact The Cutting Edge, 
1S36 Fourth St*, (415) 548*601 L 
Aug, 12-14. Bellevue, WA. 

Slide show/lecture and workshop featuring 
John Nyquist, Reservations required* Contact 
Woodcrarters, 1910 132nd St. Northeast, 
Bellevue 98005, or (206) 641-8008* 

Aug. 12-14. San Francisco, CA. 

Pacific State Craft Fair, Fort Mason. Contact 
American Craft Enterprises, Box 10, New Paltz, 
NY 12561, 

Aug. 12-19. Berkeley, CA. 

Boatbuilding series. For details contact The 
Cutting Edge, IS36 Fourth St., (415) S48-d01l. 

Aug. 15. Berkeley, CA. 

Project Planning, instructor Alan Caron, 
7-lOPM. Contact The Cutting Edge, 1836 
Fourth St., (415) 548-6011. 


CB Tool & Supply Show 
Seminars 

A continuous series of seminars 
directed at the needs of the small pro¬ 
duction shop highlights Woodwork¬ 
ing Expo ’83, to be held Aug, 18-20 at 
the San Jose (CA) Convention Center. 

Representatives from Wadkin 
Company will present information on 
molder and tenoning machines for the 
’80s, Force Machinery will lead a 
seminar on making European cabi¬ 
nets, and Term wood, Inc, will discuss 
machining with robot routers. 
Seminars will be repeated throughout 
the show with other special presenta¬ 
tions as time permits. 

For more information on Wood¬ 
working Expo ’83, contact CB T 00 I& 
Supply, 2502 Channing Avenue, San 
Jose CA 95131, (408) 263-7710. 


Aug. 15-29. Berkeley, CA. 

Beginning woodcarving, instructor Ben Shaw, 
Mondays 7* 10PM. Contact The Cutting Edge, 
1836 Fourth St*, (415) 548*6011. 

Aug. 16-30. Berkeley, CA. 

Making Router Dovetail Jigs, instructor Jed 
Davison, Tuesdays 7* 10PM. Contact The Cut* 
ting Edge, 1836 Fourth St*, (415) 548-6011. 
Aug, 18-20* San Jfose, CA* 
Woodworking Expo *83, San Jose Conveniton 
Center* Sponsored by C.B. Tool and Supply 
Inc., 2502 Channing Ave., San Jose 95131, 
telephone (408) 263-7710* 

Aug. 20. Berkeley, CA. 

Chester Wilcox on decoy carving* Also wood 

turning class, instructor David Dempsey. Both 

I0AM-3PM. Contact The Cutting Edge, 1836 

Fourth St., (415) 548-601L 

Aug. 20-21* Sedona, AZ 

Arizona Woodcarvers ninth annual show at 

Tlaquepaquc* 

Aug. 22-26* Richmond, CA* 

Lumber Drying Workshop, U*C* Forest Pro* 
ducts Laboratory, 47ih& Hoffman Blvd*, Rich¬ 
mond 94804. For information contact Janice 
Montano (415) 231-9404, 

Aug. 22-Sept. 2 Idyllwlld, CA. 

^'Build a Piece of Furniture" one week classes 
with Simon Watts and Joseph Bavaro. For in* 
formation contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 
Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 90066 or call 
(213) 390-9723, 


HIGH SPEED GRINDING FREE-HAND 
When grinding chisels or plane 
irons you tend to squeeze hard so 
as to not lose your position that 
may change the bevel. Now you 
have a tendency to bear hard 
against the wheel, causing the 
tool to overheat and burn. 


HIGH SPEED GRINDING WITH RIMA JIG 
V9lth this jig, the bottom lip holds 
the tool at the same bevel at all 
times. By using a light touch and 
sliding the jig from side to side 
you will find that the tool will not 
overheat, It is not necessary to 
quench the tool in water. 

NEW iMPROVBD MODEL NO. PW3 
CHISEL SHARPENING MADE EASY 
Anyone can do It with this (ig — Money back guarantee 
IDEAL GRINDING TOOL 

Perfect Hollow ground bevels on blades to2V^" wide, 
aluminum cons't., brass screws, nylon washers and rubber 
no-sllpclamp surfaces. Only4V4 ozs. $10.50ppd. 

Check or Money Order only 

RIMA MFC. CO. 

P.O. Sox 99 Quaker Hill. Conn. 06375 




Pacific Woodworker will publicize 
events of interest to woodworkers. 
Send complete information to Pacific 
Woodworker Calendar, PO Box 
4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 
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Aug. 24-Sept. 24. Eureka^ CA. 

Made With Wood lit juried show^ Humboldt 
Cultural Center, 422 First Street, Eureka 95501 
or (707) 442-2611, Gallery hours noon-5PM 
Tues.-Sat, Open to all Northern California 
woodworkers. Entry forms and fees due Aug, I, 
Contact Humboldt Woodworking Society, 
P,0, Box 626, Areata, CA 95521 (707) 
822-0fi5S/822-2814^ or contact Humboldt 
Cultural Center at the address above. 

Aug. 25. Berkeley» CA. 

Sharpening workshop, instructor Tad Laird. 
Also Introduction to Japanese Tools, insiruaor 
Ted Chase, Both 7-lOPM. Contact The Cutting 
Edge, 1836 Fourth St., (415) 548-6011, 

Aug. 27. Bakersfield, CA. 
‘^Woodworking and Chili'^ with nationally 
known woodworker, 10 A,M, Members only, 
RSVP by Aug. 19th. San Joaquin Fine Wood¬ 
workers Assn., P.O. Box 789, Porterville, 
93258. 

Aug. 27, Berkeley, CA. 

Bruce Britton on making your own carving 
tools. Contact The Cutting Edge, 1836 Fourth 
St„(415) S48-601L 
Sept,-Nov. Anaheim, CA, 

Classes in woodcarving, woodworking, 
homebuilding, and home improvements at 
Ganahl Lumber Company, 1220 East Ball 
Road, Anaheim. Call (714) 772-5444 to receive 
class schedule. 


Sept. 3, Berkeley, CA. 

Making Router Dovetail Jigs, instructor Jed 
Davison, 10AM-5PM. Contact The Cutting 
Edge, 1836 Fourth St., (415) 548-6011. 

Sept. 8. Orange County, CA. 

Meeting, Orange County Woodworkers 
Association, topic is furniture/cabinetry 
custom design and construction. For time and 
location contact OeWA, P.O. Box 2, Placentia, 
92670. 

Sept. 10. Berkeley, CA. 

Swap Meet. Contact The Cutting Edge store, 
1836 Fourth St., Berkeley 94710 or (415) 
548-6011. 


Working with Wood Show 

The National Working with Wood 
Shows seek exhibitors for their 
Spring, 1984 shows. The Cow Palace 
in San Francisco is the site of the April 
6-8 show, and the May 11-13 show is at 
the Nassau Coliseum on Long Island, 
NY, Contact show promoter Jan 
Cadwallader at Exhibitors Showcase, 
Inc., 3217 Jefferson Avenue, Red¬ 
wood City, CA 94062. (415) 366-5033. 


Sept. lO-Oct. 8, Mendocino, CA. 

Western States Invitational Wood Show (third 
annual), Gallery Fair. Details from Bill Zimmer, 
P.O. Box 263, Mendocino 95460 or call (707) 
937-5121. 

Sept. 11. Livermore, CA. 

Tri-Valley Woodcarvers Annual Show, Con- 
cannon Winery, 4590 Tesla Rd., I0AM-5PM. 
Free admission to public, demonstrations, sales, 
carving competition. Contact Liz Fintgan (415) 
447-3186. 

Sept. 12-16, Richmond, CA* 

Workshop, “Design and Operation of Circular 
and Band Saws," U. C. Cooperative Extension 
and Forest Products Laboratory, 47th & Hoff¬ 
man Blvd., Richmond 94804. Contact from Dr. 
R. Szymani, (415) 231-9582. 

Sept. 14. San Diego, CA. 

General Meeting, San Diego Fine Woodworkers 
Assn., Chuck Masters on “Tool Sharpening". 
For details contact SDFWA, P.O. Box 99656, 
San Diego, C A .92109. 

SepL 17* Los Angeles, CA. 

A Day with Sam Maloof at his Workshop, spon¬ 
sored hy The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grandview 
Blvd., (213) 390-9723. 

Sept* 17-Oct. 30. Mendocino, CA. 

2nd Invitational Fine Furniture Show at Ar¬ 
tisans Guild Store. Entry deadline Aug. 31. 
Contact the store at P.O. Box 1515, Mendocino 
95460, or call (707) 937-5300. 


continued on page 38 




Looking For That 
Hard To Find Furniture 
Hardware Part? 


TABU SUDES FURNITURE UCHTS TRIM EUROPEAN 

HARDWARE HARDWARE WOODWORKWG 

GLUE 


P.O. Box 529, Paramount, CA 90723 


The answer's elementary: Send for Kemp Hardware's extensive 
Furniture and woodworking hardware catalog. A supplier to furniture 
factories for over OO years. Kemp Hardware Inventories over 2300 
specialized furniture hardware items, until now only available to the 

large furniture manufacturers. 

In stock: table slides, furniture lights, trim hardware grills, industrial 
woodworking glue, European hardware, table locks, waterbed 
hardware and much more. Send $3,00 for a complete catalog, and 
we'll refund your $3.00 with the first order. 
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Plywood Computer Cabinetry 


by Maurice Norman 



About a month ago I bought one of 
those new-fangled computer word 
processors. The people that sold it to 
me knew everything about word pro¬ 
cessors and computers, but they didn’t 
have a clue about how the machine 
was to be set up in my place, or how to 
really make the system efficient, ac¬ 
cording to my needs. 

So, I did it myseif. 

[ designed and constructed a three- 
component work center around my 
existing desk, in one corner of my 
working office. Unless a word-proces¬ 
sing work center is properly set up, it is 
not easy to work, staring at a teie- 
vision-type terminal all the time. 
There are some special considerations 
to work into the center. 

First, the television terminal (also 
called VDT) should be in a dark space 
with no background lighting, but the 
keyboard and printer should be well 

Maurice Norman of Woodstock, Il¬ 
linois has been an avocational wood¬ 
worker for many years. He has also 
taught wood carving and wood sculp¬ 
ture at the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Woodworking. 


The finished Computer Work Statton, of ook 
and oak plywood, consists of three sections. 



enough lighted for easy working con¬ 
ditions. The desk, of course, must be 
well lighted for normal, efficient 
working. 

The results are pictured below. 

The three components are the Word 
Processor Desk, the Bottom Case 
Backdrop, and the Top Case Book¬ 
shelf. The fourth piece is my old work 
desk. All three components are built 
of rotary cut American red oak (both 
3/4” tlrick and 1/4" thick) plywood. 
Only the facing pieces (officially 
called stiles and rails) and edge strips 
are solid wood: 3/4" select red oak. 
Both materials are readily available at 
most lumber yards. 

rU outline the steps involved in 
building this computer cabinetry. The 
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techniques can be applied to any type 
of plywood cabinetry. 

Any woodworking project can be 
broken down into the same three basic 
stages: 1) Design, 2) Parts Fabrica¬ 
tion, and 3) Assembly, I will go 
through each stage, step by step, refer¬ 
ring to the sketches, cutting schedules 
and assembly drawings as 1 go. 

Stage 1: Design 

After I decide what 1 wished to 
build, as in this case, a Computer 
Work Center, 1 then establish the 
overall layout, including the amount 
of available space. 1 like to free-hand 
sketch, usually in perspective, the de¬ 
sign as 1 visualize it. See Sketch i. It is 
rough, not intended to be a piece of 
art. It is simply intended to get the idea 
down on paper. 


ATOP CASE 

A1 Sides — 2 
A2 Top & Bottom Shelf 
A3 Bottom Shelf 
A4 Shelf Back 

B BOTTOM CASE 

B1 Sides —2 
B2 Interior Sides — 2 
B3 Top 

B4 Back Braces — 3 

C WORD PROCESSOR DESK 

Cl Sides —2 
C2 Top 
C3 Back 

C4 Shelf — Bottom 
C5 Shelf —Top 
C6 Side-Shelf 

D TRIM DETAILS— 
SELECT OAK 

D1 Styles — Vertical Pieces — 

D2 Rails — Horizontal Pieces — 
3/4” X r * 

D3 Edge Strips — 1/8” x 3/4” 
D4 Skid Strips —3/4” xm” 

PARTS IDENTIFICATION 
SKETCH 3 


After I rough out the sketch, 1 can 
get a feeling as to overall size, etc. 
Next I make notes on the sketch about 
special features and particular items. I 
try to get as much detail into this 
sketch as possible. This is sort-of my 
control plan. 

Once 1 complete the overall plan in 
sketch form, 1 calculate the size of 
each component. I note grain direc¬ 
tion on the sketch. This is especially 
important when dealing with ply¬ 
wood, to save a lot of scrap. Remem¬ 
ber, when working with plywood you 
are limited to 4^ x 8* sheets. 

I sketch out each piece, showing 
grain direction, size, cutouts and rab¬ 
bets or grooves, if any. 1 also get the 
final dimensions and details down at 
the same time. Sketching free-hand is 
easy to do, easy to correct and easy to 
change. See Sketches 4 and 5. 

1 identify the type of wood needed 
as I lay the pieces out. Inner pieces, 
those that will be painted black, are 
noted as because I usually have 
some scrap Douglas fir 3/4” plywood 
around. 

Next, 1 lay out the plywood pieces, 
in rough, for sheet sizes. The pieces 


should be rough cut first, with approx¬ 
imate dimensions, leaving the final 
clean-cut for later. In layout, remem¬ 
ber that the saw cut takes up space loo. 
So allow for the kerf. 

Stage 2; Parts Fabrication 

Sketch No. 6 shows the three sheets 
of 3/4” oak plywood needed for the 
project. I did not sketch out the one 
piece of 1/4” oak plywood needed for 
the back of the bottom case. This is 
6*-9” X 43 1/2”. The layout minimizes 
scrap and simplifies cutting. 1 make all 
my rough cuts with a hand power saw 
with a fine toothed blade. I clamp a 
piece of scrap as a guide for the saw so 
I can get good straight lines. As 1 cut 
the pieces 1 number them with a black 
marker pen on (he edge of (he ply¬ 
wood. Don*t mark the finish pieces 
because the ink penetrates the ply¬ 
wood, and shows through the stain. 

1 make the finish cuts using a table 
saw, an easy task, because none of the 
sheets are too large to handle. Finally, 
I cut any dadoes and rabbets. 

When all the plywood pieces are cut 
to final size, all is ready for final 
assembly. The top and bottom cases 
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A TOfK^ASE 

1 aiD£$- 
3/4'^ OAK 


2 TOPS 
BOTTOM 
SHELF 
3/4” OAK 


3 BOTTOM 
SHELF 
3/4” OAK 


4 SHELF 
BACK 
3/4‘*OAK 


B BOTTOM CASE 


1 SIDES- 
3/4" OAK 


2 tNTERlOft 
SfOES 
3/4-' FIR 


3 TOP- 
3/4'^ FIR 


4 BACK. 
BRACES 
3/4" FIR 




/ 


GRAIN DIRECTION 




11“ 

r 


1.1 «" 






2 Rq-d. 


1 Rq‘d. 


ir- 

r 


. 7’0” 



— f:.. 

1 





11" 

, 43W" 


1 ' - 1 

[ ”f^ 

lOH" 

— ^ 

42W* - ** 

- ^*p 


1 10^4* 


1 L 

^ _ 6-101^" 



♦ 

1 

^ 3Vi" 

- 


1 Rq*d. 


IRq'd. 


2 Rq’d* 


2 Rq‘d. 


1 Rq*d. 


I -- 


6M0V^” 


PLYWOOD PARTS LAYOUT 
SKETCH NO. 4 


will be nailed together* Trim and edge 
strips will cover most of the nail heads* 
The desk is screwed together, and 
some 3/4" x 3/4" scrap pieces are 
needed to back-screw all finish pieces* 
See Sketch 7* This is done so no screw 
heads show on the finish sides* 

Stage 3: Assembly 

Sketch No* 2 provides a parts iden¬ 
tification view of all three com¬ 
ponents. 1 nail together the bottom 
case first, using 8d finish nails, nailing 
together the inner sides to back braces, 
then the top. The outer sides are then 
clamped and screwed into place with 
#10 X 1 1/4" screws. No screw heads 
show on any finish surface* Finally the 
1/4" plywood facing is nailed into 
place with 3/4" long, finish head 
brads. 


C WORD PROCiSSOn DESK DIA. ^ GRAIN DIRECTION 

2Rq-d. 


1 SIDES- 
LEFT A RIGHT 
3/4” OAK 



24” 


JT 

2314" 

L 


^ 24" 


2 TOP- 
3/4" OAK 


* 

4 

fl " 1 CUTOUT ; 

1 

’’’ k- ib'M 

26" 


1 






1 RqU 


3 BACK 
3/4' OAK 


X 

4" 

|— 22"-^ 

12 

f) 

1 


r 


f- nf 


T 

16" 


1 Rq'd. 


4 SHELF’BOTTOM 
3/4" OAK 


6 SHELF-TOP 
3/4" OAK 




21 " 


16" 


6 SHELF-SIDE -* -1__ 

av^^Dl/L-"^ [ r J J 

i— 

- -23!*"- PUYl 


1 Rq'd. 


1 Rq*d. 


PLYWOOD PARTS LAYOUT 
SKETCH NO. 5 



The top case is nailed together next, 
again using 8d finish nails* Almost all 
of the nails are covered with trim so 
the nails do not have to be set* ("Set¬ 
ting" a nail is to drive the nail head 
about 1/8" below the surface of the 
wood, by using a nail set, a tool specif¬ 
ically designed for this process*) 

The desk is not nailed* It is screwed 
with #10 X 1 1/4" countersunk slotted 
wood screws. 1 use a 3/4" x 3/4" 
wood strip on each inside corner. An 
age-old method of furniture fasten¬ 
ing, this is very easy to do* I like the 
combination wood driU and counter¬ 
sink bits the best. They work especial¬ 
ly well for the back-fastening with the 
3/4” X 3/4" strips. 

All three components are nailed or 
screwed together before I begin any 
trim* 

I use two types of trim. The face 
pieces on the front and back face 
openings of the cases and desk are 
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cailed stiles and rails (stiles are vertical 
members, rails horizontal). Edge 
stripping is used to finish-edge the 
plywood desk top and the top case 
work surface. 

All trim is kiln dried red oak. The 
stiles and rails are 3/4” stock, pur¬ 
chased in random length, random 
width pieces, and cut down, first to 
width (again, see sketch for sizes) then 
to length. All facing is a one-at-a-time 
cut-and-flt operation. Measure each 
piece carefully, making sure all joints 
are nice and tight. I place the stiles, the 
vertical trim in first. These go from 
out-to-out dimensions, with the rails 
being fit in between. All are face 


nailed with 6d finishing nails, set, and 
then filled when finishing. A good 
well-matched filler will completely 
hide the nail holes. I glue the face 
pieces sparingly and carefully. Any 
glue that squeezes out will mar the 
finish. Any glue that gets on my fin¬ 
gers and then smears on the wood also 
mars the finish. The finish on this pro¬ 
ject will be stained and varnished, and 
glue does not take stain, so white 
blotches show. The blotches can be 
sanded off, but it must be done very 
carefully, since the finish surface layer 
of the plywood is less than 1/16” 
thick. This doesn’t leave much room 
for sanding down. 


After the face pieces are in place, 
nailed and set, the final job is to apply 
the edge stips. 1 cut scrap 3/4” oak in¬ 
to 1/8" thick strips. The corners are 
mitered. It’s tough to miter 1/8" 
stock, so 1 sand in the miter. The 
strips, after fitting, are glued (sorry, 
here it’s necessary, so just be careful), 
and nailed about 6” on center with 
1/2” finish brads. 

When working with oak, all nails 
must be pre-drilled. I use a drill about 
the size of the nail shank, which limits 
the holding power to be the nail head. 
This works well and will result in no 
failures if proper nail spacing is used. 
Face-nailing stiles and rails should be 
8” to 10” on center, double nailing 
where possible. If glue is used, the glue 
will do the work, and the nail will only 
hold the trim in place until the glue 
sets, which is why the holding power 
need only be the head. 

When nails are pre-drilled using the 
right drill, there will be no splitting. 
Another nice thing is that you can get 
very close to a joint or miter doing it 
this way. 

Finishing 

Plywood cabinetry is very easy to 
finish. 1 do not do a lot of sanding. 
Most of the trim should fit pretty well, 
and “touch-up” sanding should be all 
that is necessary. I do use a block- 
plane for final fitting. A good sharp 
block plane, carefully worked, can 
eliminate most sanding. When you do 
sand, go only with the grain. 

I use a fruitwood penetrating stain 
for my computer center, painting it on 
with a 4” brush, one component at a 
time, then rubbing with lots of paper 
towelling. Paper towels leave no lint 
the way old rags do. After rubbing I 
look for blemishes and places where 
the stain didn’t hit and I touched up, 
then let the work dry for a good 24 
hours in at least 70 degrees F. tempera¬ 
ture. 

Next I coat all surfaces (except those 
which will be painted black) with a 
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thinned down shellac. I thin the 
shellac down with alcohol, about two 
parts shellac to one part alcohol. This 
dries in about one hour. Ventilate dur¬ 
ing this operation, otherwise you’ll 
have a cheap high. 1 shouldn’t have to 
mention that you don’t smoke during 
this application, either. After the 
shellac, 1 fill the nail holes with old- 
fashioned “Swedish Putty,’’ doped 
up with the stain color I’m using (in 
this case, fruitwood). 1 don’t fill 
before the shellac because the filler 
would leave a smudge around the 
nails. 

A light rub with No. (X) steel wool 
and all that’s left is the final varnish. 
Two coats should do it, with light steel 
wool between coats. I use a third coat 
on the work surfaces: the desk top and 
pass-through shelf in the top case. 

Finally, I paint the inside of the bot¬ 
tom case a dull black. 



The back viey» of the Work Station shows the 
pass-through, and the }/4" oak plywood 
back. 


Summary 

1 have used this type of plywood 
cabinetry for a number of years, and 
have found it to be suitable for a lot of 
projects. I have built bookcases, wall 
cabinets (plywood doors fit easily into 
openings), TV cabinets and special 


cabinets like the one I Just described. 
Once built, they are durable. Ply¬ 
wood, by nature, does not expand and 
contract with moisture, so there are no 
splitting and warping problems. The 
solid wood facepieces that I do use are 
small enough so the moisture problem 
is greatly reduced. Actually, in most 
cases, it’s completely eliminated. 

A neat thing, too, is that the cabi¬ 
nets can be built free-standing. I can 
take them with me when I move, or 
when 1 change the room around. 
Built-ins, unfortunately, are there 
forever. 




Wood Moisture Meters 


Pocktl-SIx* 
MINI UGNO 

only 

$110 


* Unique * Convenient * Easy to Use 

New aoc&saono^ tor moistitfe meters to monitor wocxi motslure ano EMC dudno drying- 
Specially suited for small dry kilns - conveoHooel, dehumldlfykig or solar dry kilns. 

'' V4* free Ivochurea for tnotstuii ' 


ignOinBt P.O, box 30t45-pw, Pomand, OR 97230 


FREElbol 
Catal<^ 

Quality products 
b^in with 
quality tools. 

Send for your free copy of Woodcraft's new 
oolofful catalog. Fully illustrated with over 
3,500 tools, supplies, books, and more. 
Satisfaction Oiiaranteed, today for 
your FREE catalog. 




WOODCRAFT* 
D^. pwea, 

41 Atlantic Avenue, 8o« 4000 
Woburn, Massachusetts 01888 



TOYS 

Plans and kits for all types of 
wooden toys. Hardwood wheels, 
pegs, dowels, people, smoke¬ 
stacks, cams, balls, rope, etc. 
CATALOG $1.00 


>1LDER 

Innovation for Craftsmen 

MAG PAD 

A UWVB1SAL CLANP RM) 


• STAYS PUT ON AMY STEEL 

• 2x2 tCH NO MAR PRESSURE OSTRSUDON 



SE»> $12.50 FOR A SET OF SOC PARS PPD. 


EASYPREOSE 

BEVEL CHECK 

CHECKS tBRtWQ AND HONWG SET UPS 


• SOLD BRASS, Wtl NOT PULL AN EDGE 

• MC^ use} ANGLEa 

• PRECISK3N 

• NSTFUernONS NCLUDED 

S0C$ir,5£)PPOL 

ALDER LTD. P.O. BOX 7583 ST, PAUL Wt 55119 
VISA/MC ACCEPTED OEAlER NCXJRES iTYTTED 
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30-t09 


• Router Bits • Dado's 

Good Sept 1st — Oct 31st * Sawblades • Cutters 
. • Knives 



ROUTER AHD BORING SrTS, CARBIDE TIPPED 


1/4" Shank Dtt 
Doublo Rule 
Carbide Tipped 

Morltoinfl BK 
Carbide Tipped 

Cove Bits 
Carbide Tipp^ 

Rabbeting Bits 
Carbide Tipped 

Rouncir>g Over Bita 
with Small Bearing Guide 
2 Rules Carbide Tipped 

SoHd Carbide Rush 
Trimmer 3/8" Cuttir>g Edge 

Solid Carbide Bevel 
Trimmer 1/4" Cutting Edge 

BORING BIT 
For CorKMled HinpH 


SAWBLADES PROFESSIOHAI 
Carbkte T1pp«j Gecwral Purf^ 

iRDUSTRIAL SAWBUiDES 
General Purpose 

Cirt-0« SflWi 
Pli!« Culttt^ Saws 


Item 

Cutting 

Length 

Cutting 

Dta. 

Large 

Dia. 

Radius 

Shank 

Ola. 

Depth 
o1 &jt 

List 

Price 

Sale 

Price 

04106 

a/4 

1/4 



1/4 


S11.05 

S7.4S 

16-10G 

3/4 

1/2 



1/4 


S1Z73 

$8.12 

30-106 



13/a 

m 

1/4 

5/8 

$33.64 

$21.48 

32-100 

1/2 


1 1/4 


1/4 

3/8 

$37.62 

$17.64 

34110 



1 

1/4 

1/4 


$27.62 

$17.64 

64100 

3/e 




1/4 


S7,64 

S4.8S 

66-100 

1/4 




1/4 


$8.30 

$5.29 

^57R 


35inm 



lOmm 


$4a62 

$26.80 



CARBIDE TIPPED SAWBLAOES 


Item 

DIa. 

T«1h 

Kff! 

SIsrKJard 

Bore 

List 

Price 

Sale 

Price 

PS203 

7 1/4“ 

24 

.125 

univ. 

$27,45 

$16,30 








LU72M010 

ir 

40 

.126 

m 

$6856 

$39-00 

LUTMMIO 

IQ” 

m 

.126 

5/6 

$79.55 

$45.00 

LUrSMOlO 

10' 

80 

.126 

5/8 

$105.89 

$52.00 


Umidusa 


218 Feld Avt. 
RO. Box 7T87 
High Point. NC 
27264 


1570 Corporate Dr. 
Suit G 

Costa Mesa, Cai. 
92626 


INDUSTRIAL DADO CARBIDE UPREO 


Item 

Description 

Dimenflions »«_ YMfi m <Voowt Li*1 Price 

Sale Price 

Dsaoe 

#3 Dado Set W 

6” s 18 Teeth ISHS 1170.25 

$136.00 


HIGH SPEED STEEL JOINTER KNIVES 


Telephone: 

(919) 434-3171 
Telex: 578438 

Call Ua Toll Ffoe 
(Outaidft NC) 
1-600-334-2505 
1-800-3344107 


Telephone: 

(714) 751-9866 

In Calitomia Cal) 
Toll Free: 
1*a0<>S24-0141 


Item 

Size 

Knlvet Per Set 

Ust Price 

Sate Price 

C3S0 

6” t 5/1” X 1/1“ 

3 

$27.45 

$21.04 

C441 

8” X 5/8" X 1/8" 

3 

$36,58 

$2104 


T 


Caff Us Toil Free For The 
Name Of Your Nearest 
Stodclng Distributor. 
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The Boeing Wood Model Shop 


by Bill Farnsworth 


Boeing*s 757 jetliner, a product 
built mostly of aluminum, fabricated 
largely by computer, and virtually 
wood-free seems a strange topic for a 
woodworking magazine. Yet amidst 
this monumentally large-scale, high- 
technology industry I found a few 
modest places tucked away where 
folks still carry sandpaper in their 
hands and a draw-knife stuck in the 
pocket of a shop apron. Such a place is 
Boeing’s model shop at Renton, 
Washington. 

Three million individual parts held 
together by half a million fasteners go 
into a Boeing 757 jetliner. Each 
plane’s computers, displays and con¬ 
trols are connected with 66 miles of 
wire, systems which are said to be 
more sophisticated than those on the 


Bill Farnsworth is a custom 
cabinet/furniture-maker and owner 
of Lens and Hammer Woodworks, 
4349 Leary Way NW, Seattle, WA 
98107. Replies to the Fourth Corner 
and information of interest to wood¬ 
workers in the Northwest should be 
sent to The Fourth Corner, Pacific 
Woodworker, PO Box 4881, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95402. 


Space shuttle. The 757 project alone 
has employed 15,000 engineers, 
15,000 engineering support staff, a 
total of 10,000 other Boeing employ¬ 
ees and 10,000 additional subcontrac¬ 
tor employees, with estimated start-up 
costs between one-and-a-half and 
two-and-a-half billion dollars. 

Yet long before the first titanium 
rivet was put in place and the first wire 
strung, Old-World style craftsmen 
were busy in Boeing’s model shop, 
hand-carving the very first 757’s out 
of magnolia wood—at 1/200th to 
l/20th scale, 1 should add. 

The 757 began as an updated, up¬ 
scale version of the Boeing 727. Yet its 
developmental process involved 339 
rejected designs before the new 
plane’s final form was reached. The 
construction of scale models played an 
important role in this transformation. 

Such scale models serve a number of 
functions. As Boeing model shop su¬ 
pervisor Rudolf Achtenberg describes 
the process, initially these models act 
as a feedback loop to the engineering 
department. ’’As an airplane devel¬ 
ops, for example, as an air condition¬ 
ing system is modified, the overall 
shape of the plane changes,” he says. 


’’When various systems are rear¬ 
ranged, and as wind tunnel results are 
obtained, new scale models must be 
made to reflect the new overall look of 
the airliner,”* 

Because the form of the 757 radi¬ 
cally departed from that of the 727, 
about six updated master models had 
to be made. 

Although scale models are a useful 
tool in the design and engineering 
aspects of a jetliner’s development, 
they serve primarily as a promotional 
and marketing device. When the po¬ 
tential market for airplanes which cost 
50 million dollars apiece is limited to 
only 300 airlines worldwide, sophisti¬ 
cated salesmanship becomes as impor¬ 
tant as state-of-the-art engineering. 

A client airline like Eastern or 
United, fronting 50% down for a fleet 
of jets that hasn’t even gone into pro¬ 
duction, wants to see what that plane 
will look like in three dimensions 
before it decides to buy. Even now 
that the first 757’s and 767’s have been 
certified and put into commerical use, 
other prospective buyers are provided 
scale models detailed with their air¬ 
line’s livery, or cutaway models 
demonstrating cabin layouts, color- 
coordination of the decor and other 
interior design possibilities tailored to 
their particular needs. 

Additional models are put on dis¬ 
play at trade shows, airport ticket 
counters and corporate headquarters 
for the client airline’s own promo¬ 
tional ends. With half a dozen differ¬ 
ent commercial airliners currently in 
production, the Boeing model shop is 
constantly busy filling all these 
requests. 

It probably comes as no surprise ^ 
that these numerous copies of models 

* Boeing’s wood shop models are 
intended mostly for determining over¬ 
all aesthetics, and are not used in the 
wind tunnel. Special metal scale 
models, often just a wing or nose sec¬ 
tion equipped with electronic sensors, 
arc used for aerodynamic testing. 
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The maMttoiia wood models m the Boeing A ir^ 
crctfi shop have thousands of plastic descen¬ 
dants, 

are mass-produced by outside vendors 
once Boeing has Tinalized its designs. 
Nevertheless* the master models are 
Hrst carved and turned from magnolia 
wood* chosen for its high density and 
ability to be worked out to thin trailing 
edges. From these master models 
fiberglass copies are molded* then fi¬ 
nally quantity plastic reproductions 
are made. 

During my visit I saw many shelves 
of plastic 707s, 727s, 737s, 747s, 757s 
and 767s lying about the mode! shop in 
various stages of painting and detail¬ 
ing. Just one display case in a corner 
of one room contains all of the 
wooden master models the Boeing 
craftsmen have hand-made over the 
years. On display are the company’s 
early bi-planes, World War 11 
bombers, fighters and flying boats, 
and the most recent commercial 
jetliners. 

These models are exquisite. They 
arc ‘‘Scaled to tolerances of 1/100th 
of an inch’’ according to Art Miller, 
who has been crafting them for the last 
12 of his 16 years at Boeing. During 
my visit. Art was in the process of di¬ 
mensioning a board with a milling 
machine because “No surface planer 
is accurate enough/* A hundredth of 
an inch is acceptable for a model not 
intended to fly, although sloppy by 
some of the company’s other stan¬ 
dards. Tolerances for the twenty-foot¬ 
wide cabin assemblies being joined to¬ 
gether across the street must be within 
a few thousandths of an inch. I felt 
relieved that 1 was not responsible for 
cutting jet parts on my own shop table 
saws. 

Although the real aircraft are either 
painted with special urethane and 
epoxy paints or left largely unpainted 
(to reduce precious pounds from the 
total aircraft weight), the Boeing 

Boeing *s scale mrcrctft are smoothed with 600 
grit sandpaper and largely hand painted. 


models are meticulously finished with 
colored lacquers, hand-rubbed be¬ 
tween coats with 600 grit paper. The 
final detailing and livery usually in¬ 
volve a combination of transfer decals 
and painstaking hand-work. As super¬ 
visor Rudy explains, "Trying to put a 
flat decal on certain curved surfaces of 
a plane model is like wrapping an 
orange in newspaper,” so consider¬ 
able hand-painting is required. 

The model shop at Renton is dupli¬ 
cated at Boeing’s aerospace division 
plant in Kent, Washington, where 
most of the classified, military work is 
done. There are perhaps a dozen other 
sundry woodworking shops scattered 


throughout Boeing’s several Puget 
Sound locations, building full-scale 
mock-ups, jigs, patterns, and occa¬ 
sionally a few custom furnishings for a 
king’s or sheik’s private jet. 

All this is a far cry from my efforts 
in early adolescence trying to cut balsa 
wood into wing struts and stabilizers 
with an X-Acto knife. But it is reassur¬ 
ing to know that even in such a high- 
technology industry as aircraft manu¬ 
facturing considerable woodworking 
is still going on. 

So the next time you are cruising at 
60,000 feet and 600 m.p.h. in a gleam¬ 
ing modern aviation miracle, think of 
magnolia wood. 
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Woodworking in 


by jean M. Davis and Charles Harris 


The Big Island of Hawaii has seen 
woodworkers from the very first peo¬ 
ple to touch its black sand beaches. 
Jonathan Jens of The Grass Shack 
crafts store tells of early technique 
with the kakui nut. 

"Jewelry made from kakui nut 
shells was worn only by royalty. They 
drilled a tiny hole in the nut and buried 
it in an anthill. After a few months the 
ants had cleaned out the greasy nut. 
Then the Hawaiians polished the shell, 
using the abundant volcanic rock, cor¬ 
al and sea urchin spines for progres¬ 
sive smoothing. The blossom of the 
breadfruit tree served as the final 
polishing cloth." 

Fortunately, today’s Big Island 
woodworkers have more up-to-date 
abrasives at their disposal, nor is their 
output restricted to royalty. 


In this issue Pacific Woodworker 
continues its coverage of Hawaiian 
wood crafts with a survey of wood¬ 
working on The Big Island, Hawaii 
We covered woodworkers on Maui in 
Issues 7 and 5. Next stop: Oahu? 


There are certain drawbacks to 
woodworking on the island of Hawaii, 
however. Dennis Kincaid describes 
one problem: ‘ ‘ 1 must use koa, as it is a 
‘local wood,’ but it is difficult to work 
with. It dulls blades rapidly, and that 
shifting grain pattern which makes it 
such an attractive wood also makes 
planing nearly impossible." Bill Irwin 
adds, “There are no commercial lum¬ 
ber drying kilns on Hawaii. I buy my 
kiln-dried koa from Seattle, 5000 
miles away, and they get their koa 
from a spot not 20 miles from here!” 


Eve Bailey — Tikis 

The tiki (right) is a traditional 
Hawaiian art form that Eve Bailey 
learned from a Hawaiian friend. Eve 
locates native woods in a forest not far 
from her home, on the slope of the un¬ 
predictable Kilauea volcano. She then 
carves the tikis from fresh logs with 
only a few hand tools; chisels, gouges 
and mallet. Eve came to Hawaii in 
1972, after studying art at the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington. 


Indeed, koa was prominent among 
the woods on display recently at the 
Volcano Art Center on the rim of 
Kilauea Volcano, in the Hawaii Vol¬ 
canoes National Park. Especially im¬ 
pressive there were works by Bill 
Irwin, Ray Felton and Ron Kent. 


text continues on page 23 
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Ron Kent’s Turnings 

Ron Kent turns Norfolk island pine 
logs into graceful bowls and bottles 
(right). A stockbroker who works 
wood as a hobby, Ron actually resides 
on the island of Oahu, but his ex¬ 
quisite work was among that we ad¬ 
mired at the Volcano Art Center. 
Pacific Woodworker will have more 
on Ron Kent and his finishing tech¬ 
niques (below) in a future issue. 



Raymond Wolfe 

Raymond moved to Hawaii in 1973, 
after training as a cabinet-maker. 
Since then he has turned from cabinet 
making to tables, chairs and especially 
clocks. He builds clocks of all sizes 
from wall and mantle clocks to grand¬ 
father clocks of koa. His “Koa 
Grandmother Clock” (right) was on 
display at the Volcano Art Center 


Paul of Hawaii 

Lighter, exterior wood contrasts 
with the dark interior wood in this 
milo wood bust (left). The face is 
Paul’s vision of the mixed races of 
Man, some time in the future, with 
Caucasian pointed chin and Oriental 
cheekbones. The work was for sate at 
Kealakekua’s Grass Shack. 
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Bill Irwin’s Laminates 

Among the most striking wood ex¬ 
hibits at the Volcano House were cut¬ 
ting boards and rolling pins by Bill 
Irwin (see photos left and right). Bill 
has been experimenting with lami¬ 
nated designs. “I laminate thin strips 
of wood in contrasting colors to form 
graphic designs of flowing, rhyth¬ 
mical, and intertwined elements ... a 
vocabulary using lines, dots, and basic 
geometric shapes to make graphic 
statements in solid wood.” 

Bill came to Hawaii in 1976, after a 
dozen years woodworking on the 
mainland. His experience includes 
carpentry, cabinet work, and contrac¬ 
ting. In fact, he once made full sc^e 
wood mock-ups of the Space Shuttle 
for NASA. 

Bill’s work has appeared in juried 
shows in Hawaii and Washington 
state. His photographic skills have 
helped him sell his work in art and 
crafts galleries throughout Hawaii. 


Dennis Kincaid 

The koa backgammon set by Dennis 
Kincaid features wooden hinges and 
matching koa dice cups and doubling 
cube, complemented by a batik fabric 
playing surface. Dennis moved to 
Hawaii from California eight years 
ago. 
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Ray Felton's Limboxes 

Ray began experimenting with 
drawers in tree limbs about 10 years 
ago, in the back of an old winery in 
Yountville, California. His designs 
evolved into the Limbox (left), now a 
registered trademark. Encouraged by 
his success with these boxes, Ray 
moved to Hawaii with his famUy, and 
lived in a tent while they constructed 
their solar wood drying kiln. Now Ray 
raises his own food on his rural pro¬ 
perty, using the Limboxes as a “cash 
crop." Since public electricity lines 
don’t reach Ray’s remote farm, he 
runs his power woodworking equip¬ 
ment off a generator. 

Ray cures tree limbs in his solar kiln 
and then cuts them into interesting 
shapes "Each piece is cut so that its 
uniqueness becomes the curious per¬ 
sonality of an exterior Limbox," he 


says. "No two Limboxes will ever be 
the same." Ray next fires up his gen¬ 
erator and bandsaw, equipped with a 
1/6” blade, to trim the limbs into their 
component parts. The next day, when 
all the glue joints are dry, he shapes 
the drawers with a grinder, bandsaw 
and sanding tools. The finish is a 
thorough soaking until saturated in 
Watco Danish oil, Ray wipes the ex¬ 
cess oil off the parts and sends them 
back to the dryer for a few days of cur¬ 
ing, followed by a final buffing. 

"Using sculptural qualities and tex¬ 
tures inherent in natural forms, i try to 
isolate a complete personal expression 
without losing the original character. 
My work is vitally important to me. 
Knowing the joy Limboxes give so 
many people has supplied me with the 
enthusiasm to continue with the 
idea,” Ray writes in a brochure about 
his work. 



iext coniinuedfrom page 20 

The Big Island woodworkers we 
talked to, and whose works we 
viewed, represent a diversity of styles 
and techniques: yet they have some 
things in common. All use local woods 
whenever possible—even if they have 
to import it! Using koa and other 
Hawaiian woods is a fact of Hawaiian 
commercial life in order to sell to the 
tourist trade. And like the first 
Hawaiian woodworkers, Big Island 
woodworkers today are mostly 
“refugees” from elsewhere. They 
have found Hawaii more of a paradise 
than life on the mainland. 
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WK)dVM3tldll^ 

A^ad^iicty& 

nunituie 

S^pplyl^ 

The Industry’s Premiere International 




See the latest innovations in products and services in the woodworking, 
upholstering, bedding, cabinet, furniture manufacturing and related 
industries. Over 600 exhibitors from more than 25 countries. 


The Los Angeles Woodworking Show offers you the opportunity to see 
the most extensive display of machinery and supply exhibits: fabrics, 
fasteners, adhesives, upholstering supplies, material & equipment, 
hardware, tools, computers, plastics, textiles, plant & packaging 
equipment, laminating equipment & supplies, fixtures, metal & metal 
parts, finishing products, wood & wood components and robots, as well 
as the most up-to-date machinery available. 


THE WOODWORKING FAIR ALSO OFFERS: 


■ 15 Fact-Packed Educational Workshops 

■ Free Shuttle Services from Convention Hotels 

■ Cost-Saving Packages for Attendees 

■ Foreign Buyer Registration & Lounge 


FREE ADVANCE REGISTRATION: Fill in the coupon beiow and mail 
before August 15, 1983, Your badge of admission will be mailed back to 
you by September 1. 

SPONSORED BY 

THE ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN FURNITURE SUPPLIERS, 

Los Angeles Convention Center, 1201 So. Figueroa Street. 

Open to the trade only. No one under 16 admitted. 


Los 


Please photocopy th*s form 
for each additional registrant 

Check curie box in each category 
Primary Services Primary ProduclA 

t O Manulaclurer □ Fgrniture, Wood 

2 □ Distributor t □ Furniture. Melal 

3 O Exporter 10 □ Furniture. Plastic 

4. O Manufacturer s Rep 11 O Panithona i Fixtures 

5 □ Supplier 12 □ Bedding 

6 d Press 13 □ Cabinets 

7 O Other 14 □ Mobile Homes 

15 □ Boats a Ftepairs 
tS □ Mlllwork 

>bur Name, First, Last 


Your Title 


Name of Company 
Street Address 


City, State, Zip 
Aria Code & Phone Number 


Woodworking^ 
Machinery and 
Furniture 
Supply Fair 

1516 So, Pontlua Avo. 
li» AfigolOs, CA 60025 
(213) 477-6521 

Note: After August 15, fill out 
and bring to the show. 


Please send Infortnation on: 

□ Hotel Acco>mmodations □ Setniriar Program 10 


Your Job Description 
A □ PresKtenVOwner 
B O Seniof Exeorthe 
C O Gant Mgr 
D □ Purchasing 
E n Plartt Mgr/Supt 
F D Fwarnan 
G □ Designer 
H n Sales 
I □ Other_ 



17 D HartJwood. Dimensions A Floor>ng 
IS □ Plywood-Vaneer 

19 D InckjEiriei Wood Products 

20 O Upholstering 

21 □ Equipment or Tool Mfg 

22 □ Raw Material Supplier 

23 □ Finishing Products 

24 p Textiles. Fabrics 
n □ Other 
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A Pacific Woodworker 
Test Report 

ne Alder MAG-PAD 


How often in clamping do you wish 
you had a third hand? You need one 
hand to hold the pieces in alignment, 
the other to tighten the clamp, and a 
third to hold a block of wood between 
the clamp and your work, to prevent 
scarring. You fumble and grumble 
and finally get the clamp tight, while 
the excess glue leaves a sticky trail 
across the wood. 

You could permanently glue a pad 
or block of wood to your clamp jaws, 
but you reduce the maximum capacity 
of the clamp if you do. No doubt your 
very next woodworking job will re¬ 
quire the use of Just that extra length. 
An extra hand to grab and hold the 
pad at just the right moment would 
be a most useful woodworking 
accessory. 

Alder*s MAG-PAD is no substitute 
for a true third hand, but MAG-PADs 
do stick to steel clamp jaws, and can 
eliminate that need for a third hand in 
many gluing operations. 

The MAG-PAD is a 2-inch square 
block of Canadian-manufactured 
Baltic birch ply, faced with a slightly 
magnetic surface on one side and a 


The Aider MAG*PAD is miJriite-grade 
plywood with one non-stick side and one 
magneticsnr/ace. ft dings to smooth Jaw/aces 
on C-damps^ bar damps^ pipes damps^ any 
steei-Jawed damp. 


slippery, no-stick coating on the op¬ 
posite side. You stick the magnetic 
side to your clamp jaws, align and 
tighten. The size and flexibility of the 
pad distributes the pressure to the 
work, reducing mars. 

The Test 

The non-stick surface works well. 
Pacific Woodworker applied a MAG- 
PAD directly to a wet, glue-covered 
surface. When the glue was com¬ 
pletely set, the MAG-PAD fell right 
off when the clamp was released! But 
avoid epoxy and solvent-based glues 
which damage the no-stick surface. 

The magnetic surface sticks best to a 
smooth, flat clamp face. You may 
find your clamp Jaws need filing 


before the MAG-PAD sticks well. If 
irregularities or sawdust weaken the 
magnetic bond between pad and 
clamp, the pad falls off at the slightest 
touch, a marginal "third hand." If 
you encounter this problem, try 
smoothing your clamp jaws on a disc 
Sander. 

The MAG-PAD works with any 
steel-jawed clamps, C-clamps, bar 
clamps, etc. Of course, It won't stick 
to aluminum or wooden-faced 
clamps. Alder sells the MAG-PAD at 
6 pairs for $12.50 postpaid, available 
from Alder Limited, P.O.Box 7588, 
St. Paul, MN 55119. 

A couple of other Alder products 
were not tested by Pacific Wood¬ 
worker, but they work the same way as 
the MAG-PADs. The Mini-MAG- 
PAD, 1-inch on a side, should be espe¬ 
cially useful for model makers and 
miniature workers. Stick the pads on a 
steel surface, and they hold parts in 
close alignment for gluing, without ex¬ 
cess clamping force. Alder also makes 
the VISE-PAD, a lx6-inch pair of 
similar pads for steel-faced vise jaws. 

But no matter what you use to pro¬ 
tect your wood, whenever the pad 
falls, it will roil to the most inacces¬ 
sible spot in the workshop, which is 
under the workbench in my shop. 
MAG-PADs are no exception to this 
rule. 
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Marketing 



by Ray Jones 

If you are one of many wood hob¬ 
byists who would like to turn your 
hobby into a money-making opera¬ 
tion, possibly even a fulltime profes¬ 
sion, selling your work at crafts shows 
could be a means of attaining that end. 

To many people, the phrase “work¬ 
ing the craft circuit” conjures up im¬ 
ages of sleazy characters hawking 
cure-all remedies from the backs of 
horse-drawn wagons, or of little old 
ladies selling styrofoam and yarn doo¬ 
dads from folding card tables. But to 
many thousands of craftspeople in 
this country, the crafts business is just 
that—a very serious business. 

Getting started in the crafts business 
is not as simple as it may seem at first. 
There is more involved than Just tak¬ 
ing your work to a show, setting up a 
table and taking money from throngs 
of happy customers. The list of details 
to be considered can be staggering; 
how to find out about upcoming 
shows, how to decide which shows are 

Ray Jones of Granada Hills, Cali¬ 
fornia has run his own woodcrafts 
business since 1980 and participates 
frequently in crafts fairs. An article 
about his all-wood box design ap¬ 
peared in Issue 10 of Pacific Wood¬ 
worker. 


Getting Started in the 
Crafts Show Business 


best, how to apply for them, how to 
decide what to make and how many, 
what prices to charge, how to display 
your work, how to handle taxes and 
necessary permits, and so on. 

On the other hand, with careful 
planning, getting started need not be 
so overwhelming. This article will 
discuss several of the steps you need to 
take to be successful. 

Finding Shows 

The first step is to find out about 
shows in time to apply for them. Most 
show advertising is aimed at potential 
crafts buyers, rather than sellers. By 
the time you see or hear such ads, it is 
much too late to participate in the 
show. There are, however, severaf 
publications which list future shows. 
Two which are particularly useful for 
crafts workers living in the Western 
states are West Art and The Crafts 
Fair Guide. (See box for addresses of 
these and other sources.) 

But the best way to find out about 
shows, as with most other craft- 
related questions, is to ask working 
craftspeople. Most are willing to share 
information about shows and they can 
give more insight into shows than can 
be obtained from any written 
material. 


Choosing the Best Shows 

Deciding which shows to apply for 
requires careful consideration. After 
finding out about upcoming shows, 
the next step is to obtain application 
forms for those which seem promis¬ 
ing. When writing to a promoter to re¬ 
quest an application, it is always a 
good idea to enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope (SASE). Many pro¬ 
moters will request this in their adver-' 
tisements. 

After you have read the promoter’s 
pitch, participants’ evaluations of last 
year’s show, and perhaps spoken with 
one or more of those participants, 
several other criteria must also be 
weighed. 

One of these is cost of the show ver¬ 
sus anticipated return. Crafts show 
entry fees range from a few dollars to 
several hundred. In addition to the en¬ 
try fee, some promoters charge a com¬ 
mission, usually lO'^o of the partici¬ 
pant’s gross sales. Craftspeople often 
react negatively to commissions, but 
they do have one redeeming feature. 
Commissions give the promoters extra 
incentive to get the buying public to 
their shows through advertising, en¬ 
tertainment, or other attractions. 

Other factors you should consider 
when figuring the cost of doing a par- 
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Sources of Information on 
Crafts Shows 

M'est Art, PO Box 1396, 
Auburn, CA 95603, SlO/year (24 
issues). Published twice monthly in 
newspaper format, West Art’s 
“Time to Show" section lists up¬ 
coming shows. The section lists 
both fine arts and crafts shows, 
with show dates, entry deadlines, 
and the name and address of who to 
contact for application forms. The 
listings are quite extensive and 
usually are published well in ad¬ 
vance of entry deadlines. Remem¬ 
ber, though, that these show list¬ 
ings are paid for by the show pro¬ 
moters and are designed to "seU” 
the shows to craftspeople. The pro¬ 
moters' claims must be viewed with 
the same skepticism with which you 
would view advertisements for any 
product or service. 

The Crafts Fair Guide, PO Box 
5062 Mill Valley, CA 94942, 
$25/year (4 issues). The Crafts Fair 
Guide, on the other hand, presents 
craftsworkers’ evaluations of 
shows. These evaluations are sum¬ 
maries of questionnaires filled out 
by participants in a given show the 
previous year. Each evaluation lists 
the name of the show, its location, 


date, description of the fair site and 
weather, estimates of attendance, 
and the name and address of the 
promoter. It also contains par¬ 
ticipants’ evaluations of the show 
and the promoter, how each rates 
the show for sales and enjoyability, 
and participants' gross sales. In the 
back of each issue, an information 
section lists dates, fees, application 
deadlines, and other information 
for the current year. 

By carefully reading and inter¬ 
preting information presented in 
The Crafts Fair Guide evaluations, 
one can get a pretty good idea of 
what each show was like the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The Goodfellow Review of 
Ofl/fs, SlO/year (6issues) from PO 
Box 4520, Berkeley, CA 94704 in¬ 
cludes craftsfair listings by geogra¬ 
phic region, including information 
on what, where, when, deadlines, 
costs, commissions, and atten¬ 
dance anticipated. 

And The Crafts Report a news¬ 
paper, $ 15.75/year (11 issues) from 
PO Box 1992, Wilmington, DE 
19899 lists shows and fairs by state. 

Finally, Pacific Woodworker's 
Calendar & Announcements lists 
some crafts fairs and deadlines as 
well. 


ticular show include the cost of gaso¬ 
line required to drive to and from the 
show location, the cost of motels and 
meals, and the time spent driving 
(when you might otherwise be produc¬ 
ing woodwork in your shop). 

These other costs can be apprecia¬ 
ble, easily adding up to more than the 
entry fee. So it makes sense to concen¬ 
trate on local shows, if they are avail¬ 
able and if expected sales are at least 
equal to those of distant shows less the 
cost of traveling. 

Consider also the physical environ¬ 
ment of the show. Indoor shows have 
the obvious advantage of being inde¬ 
pendent of weather conditions. They 
may also allow you to leave your dis¬ 
play set up overnight, rather than hav¬ 
ing to pack up your wares and disman¬ 
tle your booth each night. However, 
booth spaces may be smaller, lighting 
may be required and the promoter 
may charge the public to get in. Some 
crafts show participants believe that 
admission fees keep some customers 
away. Such fees, however, offer the 
same advantage as commissions— 
extra incentive for the promoter to in¬ 
duce customers to visit his show, thus 
increasing his profits. 

Outdoor shows are generally free to 
the public. They may be held on 
streets, parking lots, sidewalks, in 
parks, fairgrounds, college campuses 
or other locations. 

What’s Needed to Get In 

After deciding which shows you 
want to participate in and obtaining 
application forms for them, the next 
step is to complete those appications 
and return them to the promoters, 
along with all required materials. For 
most quality shows, merely applying 
and paying the entry fee does not guar¬ 
antee acceptance. For many shows, 
more craftspseople apply than there 
are spaces. Competition for available 
spaces is keen, especially in shows 
which have reputations for being high 
in sales. 


Having high quality work, unfor¬ 
tunately, is no guarantee of accep¬ 
tance. The difficulty lies in showing 
the quality of your work to the pro¬ 
moter. The highest quality shows have 
juries of professional artists or crafts¬ 
people who decide which applicants 
will be accepted. The jury's only con¬ 
tact with each applicant’s work is 
through the photographs or slides sub¬ 
mitted with the application. Thus, it's 
extremely important to have high 
quality photos. 

Most applications request a certain 
number of photos or slides. This 


number varies, usually within the 
range of three to six. Some forms re¬ 
quest slides only, others request 
photos only, while still others will ac¬ 
cept either photos or slides. Eventual¬ 
ly, craftspeople who apply to many 
shows will need both. 

Wood is not an easy medium to 
photograph accurately showing its 
true color, depth and texture. When 
photographing your work, take good 
close-up shots of single pieces rather 
than trying to show a variety of pieces 
in one photograph. Lighting and 
background are also very important. 
Some craftspeople find it worthwhile 
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to pay a professional to photograph 
their work. Others would rather ex¬ 
periment until they obtain acceptable 
photos of their own. In either case, 
sufficient time should be allowed to 
retake photos, if necessary, before the 
application deadline. 

Most applications also request 
photos of your display, along with a 
description. It’s a good idea to bring a 
camera along, at least to your first few 
shows, until you have satisfactory dis¬ 
play photos. For the first application, 
the display may have to be photo¬ 
graphed in the backyard or at a local 
park. 

Not all shows are juried. Some pro¬ 
moters simply judge each applicant’s 
work to be acceptable or non-accept- 
able as applications are received. They 
fill their available spaces on a first- 


with the application; this screening tee 
is not refundable. 

In addition to fees, photos of work, 
and photos or descriptions of dis¬ 
plays, some application forms request 
one or more of the following; a photo¬ 
graph of the craftsperson, a list of past 
awards and shows participated in, a 
resume, black-and-white photos of 
the craftsperson demonstrating 
his/her work (for promotinal pur¬ 
poses), and the price range of the items 
to be offered for sale. 

Permits 

At most shows, exhibitors must 
have one or more permits or licenses. 
These should be indicated by the pro¬ 
moter on the application form, along 
with the names of the agencies which 
issue them. 


workers to buy materials which will 
later be resold as finished products 
without paying sales tax on them. 
Some suppliers even give their resale 
customers a discount. 

As with all tax matters, accurate 
records must be kept. These should in¬ 
clude gross sales and taxes collected. 
Taxes paid on items purchased for re¬ 
sale must also be recorded, as these 
may be deducted from sales taxes 
owed the state. 

Some states require a temporary re¬ 
sale permit from non-residents, since 
the sales taxes collected within a given 
state must, of course, be paid to that 
state. At shows which draw a large 
number of out-of-state craftsmen, 
sales taxes may be collected at the 
show by representatives of the state 
agency. 



A crufts fair in full swing (Hermosa Beach Fiesta de Las Artes. Californiaf 


come, first-served basis. For these 
shows, it is best to apply as early as 
possible. 

For juried shows, however, there 
may be no advantage to applying any 
earlier than necessary to meet the 
deadline. The application instructions 
should be read carefully, or the pro¬ 
moter contacted, to determine the jury 
procedure. Applying to many shows 
months in advance can tie up a lot of 
money in entry fees, since many shows 
require the entire fee with the applica¬ 
tion. These checks are usually cashed 
on receipt, and a new check is written 
if a refund is necessary. Other shows 
require only a screening fee (S5-S15) 


Crafts show participants are ex¬ 
pected to collect and pay state and 
local taxes. Some include sales tax in 
the price of their work, others add it 
on at the time of sale. The name of the 
[jermit which dllows a merchant to col¬ 
lect sales tax, and the agency which 
issues it, vary from state to state. In 
California, the agency is the Califor¬ 
nia State Board of Equalization, and 
the permit is the Seller’s Permit. This 
Seller’s Permit assigns the retailer a 
Resale Number. 

Retailers are expected to pay col¬ 
lected taxes on a monthly, quarterly, 
or yearly basis, depending upon their 
sales volume. One advantage of the 
Resale Number is that it allows wood- 


In addition to state permits, city 
permits may be required. Often these 
city permit fees are included in the 
show entry fee, and the promoter 
takes care of the paper work. 

Conclusion 

Finding out about, applying to, and 
gaining entry into shows are only part 
of getting started in the crafts show 
business. Designing and building your 
display, pricing your work, dealing 
with customers, and handling money 
are also important aspects of this busi¬ 
ness. 1 will discuss these issues in a 
future issue of Pacific Woodworker. 
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WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? 


Let's face it. Being in the manufacturing industry today can feel 
like a baiancing act. Stand stiii for too iong and you may fail, 
so what choice do you have but to go forward? 

The oniy way forward is with Modern Toois and Machinery, 
buiit of top quaiity and yet competitiveiy priced. 
"Woodworking Expo '83” wiii present to you the necessary 
equipment and information seminars that you need in order 
to compete. 

Now is the right time to invest for efficient production and 
therefore higher profits. Find out more about “woodworking 
Expo '83” by pianning on attending August 18,19 and 20 
at the San Jose Convention Center, 291 South Market street, 
San Jose, Caiifornia. 


WOODWORKING EXPO '83 

-SPONSORED BY- 

CB TOOL & SUPPLY, INC. 

2502 Channing Avenue • San Jose. CA 95131 
FOR COMPLIMENTARY TICKETS CALL (408) 263-7710 
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In this issue, 1 will answer some of 
the questions 1 receive most frequently 
from my readers and customers. 


Q: Tm a rank amatenr. Where do 1 
find a power teacher in my area? 

A: 1 know of very few accomplished 
power teachers in our country due to 
the newness of the power carving 
trade. I recommend that you first do 
some research about power carving by 
reading books and manuals available. 
Then study yourself, know who you 
are, and what you expect from carv¬ 
ing. Find the full range of your 
capabilities as well as your limitations. 
The highest gift you have is your in¬ 
dividuality. 

Personally, 1 think that too many 
hand carvers seek out and take on the 
personality of certain teachers. In my 
own locale, the market is flooded with 
hillbilly figures. It’s tragic that em¬ 
bryonic carvers often forsake the tra¬ 
ditional style and customs of their 
original areas and come to take these 
lessons in our Ozarks region. Instead, 
why not take pride in your own heri¬ 
tage and customs and let that influ¬ 
ence your own unique style? It is so 
discouraging to visit wood carving 
shows here in the Ozarks and find 50 
tables full of duplicate hiUbilly figures 
and miniature cowboy boots and 
shoes. 


Power Hand Tool 
Wood Carving 


Lesson 12 


Q: What about the privately tutored 
power carving course I’ve heard you 
offer? 

A: I phased out this course in 1982 
when I wrote a book to provide my 
readers the same information at much 
less cost to them. I do plan to set up a 
power training center locally at some 
time in the future, possibly within the 
next year. 

Q: Where do you sell the little $5 
cowboy boots menUoned in your first 

book? 

A: Personally, 1 don’t sell my carv¬ 
ings anymore, I have carved thou¬ 
sands of pieces which my wife and I 
have kept, however. If you are an¬ 
ticipating a living from selling $5 carv¬ 
ings, you will find that you are going 
to get hungry fast. Teaching power 
carving to beginners, demonstrating 
and selling tools, or carving large, 
more expensive items would certainly 
be more profitable if you want to 
power carve professionally. 

Q: I bought a cheap, big cylinder 
tool with a kit of accessories. What is 
yonr opinion of this?. 

A: These kits are prepared to ac¬ 
commodate the vast kaleidoscopic ar¬ 
ray of art/craft/hobby and industrial 
uses of these tools. Only within the last 
two years have power carvers been re¬ 
cognized as one of the top users of 
power hand tools. Professional power 
carvers’ kits are now becoming avail- 



^ % 


by Spike Boyd 

able with top-of-thc-line tools and ac¬ 
cessories. 

Because 1 demonstrate and sell 
Dremei power tools and accessories, 
and because 1 believe they are the best 
on the market these days, 1 receive 
many inquiries about this line of 
power carving tools. This is not to say 
that you can’t do good work with 
some other brand, but Til address here 
some of the questions I get most often 
on the Dremei line. 

Q: 1 bought a cheap big cylinder 
tool to see if I liked or could master 
power carving. Could I trade it in on 
the Dremei Moto-Flex 232 or 332? 

A: I know of no one who takes 
trade-ins of used tools of any brand. 
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But your big cylinder tool may be a 
very handy item to have for many uses 
besides power carving, such as on a 
ranch, in a machine shop, or in your 
woodworking shop. So 1 personally 
feel that it is good business to be a two- 
tool owner. 

Q: After 3 years of hard use, my 
power tool Is losing its power and 
sparking excessively. What should I 
do? 

A: Send it to the nearest service 
center listed in your Owner’s Manual. 
Sometime during these three years, 
you must have inadvertently over¬ 
looked checking and replacing your 
motor brushes. It is far less expensive 
to insert a set of $2 brushes than to pay 
$25 or more for an overhaul of a 
scored commutator. When brushes 
get shorter than 3/16”, change them. 
It is similar to replacing spark plugs in 
your automobile or points in your dis¬ 
tributor. If you have the Dremel 
Moto-Tool 250, it is designed to run 
coolly and dependably until new 
brushes are required. It will then shut 
off without harming the tool, at which 
time you should send it to a service 
center for replacement of brushes. 

Dremel’s two Service Centers are 
located as follows: West of the 
Mississippi-4631 East Sunny Dunes, 
Palm Springs, CA 92264; East of the 
Mississippi-4915 21st Street, Racine, 
WI 53406. 

Be sure to attach an identification 
tag with a clearly printed name and ad¬ 
dress, and your diagnosis of what the 
tool has been or has not been doing. 
You’d be surprised how often people 
forget to include a name and address 
in a legible 

fashion when they ship a tool to a 
service center! 

Q: How often do 1 grease the shaft 
core on my Molo-Flex 232/332? 

A: I would be very careful on the 
type of lubricant you apply to your 
high speed shaft cores. Some greases 
contain ingredients which are not de¬ 
signed for high speed and will generate 
heat to the point of melting the rubber 


shaft housing. I recommend Dremel’s 
new #990952 Shaft Lubricant, 
because it is designed specifically for 
28,000 RPM Moto-Flex 232’s and 
332’s. It is very inexpensive and is as 
integral to your tool as periodic lube 
jobs to your auto. 

Q; Does it affect my warranty if I 
cut off the grounding prong on my 
electric tool’s male plug? 

A: It will void your warranty, so 
better pick up a 3-prong adapter. 
Nothing is more heart-rending than to 
be setting up your act at a show miles 
from home with no hardware stores 
open for miles, and finding that you 
forgot your adapter. This is when you 
are most prone to cut off that third 
prong, which is costly. Better to own 
several spares. 

Spike Boyd is a power carver and 
author of The Complete Handbook 
of Power and Hand Tool Wood Carv¬ 
ing. He can be contacted at Route 1, 
Box 416, Highlandville, MO 65669. 
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Pacific 

Woodworker’s 

Reader’s Services 
Moving? Renewing your sub¬ 
scription? Sending a gift sub¬ 
scription? Use this handy form to 
speed your request. 

□ Start a new subscription to 
Pacific Woodworker. 

□ Renew my Pacific Wood¬ 
worker. 

□ Send a gift subscription and 
card to the address below. 

□ Change my address effec¬ 
tive _(date) 

—Subscription Rates — 
One year (6 Issues) *9** 

Two years (12 Issues) *15** 

checks payad/e ro: 

Pacific Woodworker 

or charge my MasterCard/ 

MasterCard_or VISA__ me} 

Card Nuinber_ 

Expiration Date ___ 


Signature. 


(Required rof chaise talcg) 

Send this form and your payment ro: 

Pacific Woodworker 
Box 4881 

< Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
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Back Issues Of 
Pacific 
Woodworker 

$1.95 each or complete set, 
13 issues for $11,95, 
postpaid. 

#13: Women in Woodworking, 
Curved Marquetry Panels, Calif¬ 
ornia Crafts Show, Finishing Tips, 
Pelican Carving, Part 2, Northern 
California Woodworkers Asso¬ 
ciation. 

#12: Carving a Pelican in the 
Round, How to Miter and Bevel, 
Bud Vases, Henniker Versatile 
Saw, Butte County Woodwork¬ 
er’s Association, De Cristoforo. 
#11: Woodcarver Bill Horgos, 
Laser Woodworking, Wood Fi¬ 
nishes, Mail Order Woodwork¬ 
ing, Router Guide, Part 2. 

#10: Router Guide Part 1, Wood 
Box Design, Interviews with Bob¬ 
by Briggs and Clay Johnston, 
Sealacell test report. 

#9: Wood Sculptor Ed Lombard, 
Mendocino and Del Mar shows, 
Tsumura Saw Blade, Wood Stain¬ 
ing. 

#8: Establishing a Woodwork¬ 
ing Business, Amazonian Hard¬ 
woods, Rockwell Sander test re¬ 
port. 

#7: Interview with Sam Maloof, 
woodworking in Maui, restaurant 
woodworking. 

Volume 1, Issues 1-6, complete 
set $5.00, while supplies last. 
Table Saw guide, Wooden Boxes, 
Sanding Belt cleaner test report, 
Chair Design, Rima Sharpening 
Jig Test report. Profiles of sculp¬ 
tor Lucius Upshaw and carver Bill 
Booras, Stanley dovetail fixture 
test, special issue on dust, noise 
prevention, tests of Carter band 
saw guide and Milwaukee electric 
chain saw. 

Send you f check or money order^ 
name ond address to: 

Pacific Woodworker 
Box 4881 

Santa Rosa, CA 95402 


Letters 

continued from page 8 

forwarded to Aim. We would also like 
to hear front other readers who have 
successfully sold woodworking de¬ 
signs to production shops. What ad¬ 
vice can you offer? 

Praise for PW 

I think your publication is a 
wonderful service to both professional 
and amateur wood artisans. Keep up 
the good worki 

Thomas Saydah 
Oakland, CA 


Hey! You guys have already helped 
me out. 1 ordered some Sealacell from 
Rich Work off the reprint in the 
mailer! 

Dave Wayland 
Mill Valley. CA 
(Dave is referring to a subscription 
solicitation we sent him that included 
a reprint of part of our Test Report on 
Sealacell finish, published in Pacific 
Woodworker Issue 10 last December/ 
January.) 


CHAIR PLANS & MECHANISMS 



ORDER NOWI 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


FREE CATALOG 

VALIEV CREEK WOODWORKS. Box EE RW 
Lakatand, MLnnaaen lEOM 

VtSA/MC Bcoaptad MN raMamtpLaMadcItai 


It’s so good to see a journal with a 
regional focus, since most of the 
others are East-coast based. Best 
wishes for continued growth and 
success. 

George Dondero 
Mokelumne Hill, CA 


Your editorial style of down-to- 
earth homespun writing and mix of ar¬ 
ticles give the magazine a distinctive 
personality of its own. OK! 

Yosh Sugiyama 
Redding, CA 


SPIKE BOYD’s Professional Kit for 
,»^^^_..J(Yood Carvers^^^M^^__-,M 


Spike Boyd's Wood Carvers' Supply, Roufi 1, Box 41HIghlandvIlle, Missouri 

Send Check or Money Order 
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Wood Toy 
Parts & 
Patterns 



^ Largest Selection 
3^ The "Standard of the 
Industry" 
since 1972 


Catalog Free 

^doe-Built 

Toys, I no. 

Dept. 20. Tahoe Qty„ 
CA 95730-5459 



cHe cucriNg e6qe* 

NOW OPEN...IN PHOENIXI 

at 10844 N. 23rd Avenue 
opposite Metrocenter 

Phone: (602) 997-TOOL 

At all CUTTING EDGE 
stores... superb hand & 
power tools, books, 
exotic hardwoods. 

MAKITA * HENNIKER * HEGNER 
CUTTING EDGE WORKBENCH KIT 

WORKSHOPS BY: SAM MALOOF, 
MICHAEL DUNBAR, 
SIMON WATTS 

Call for details: 

LOS ANGELES 90066: 

3671 Grand View Btvd. 

(213) 390-9723 

BERKELEY 94710: 

1836 Fourth St. 

(415) 54»«)11 

SAN DIEGO 92126: 

7626 Miramar Rd.,#3500 
(619) 695-3990 



• JusI out 72 page catalog, 

• Quarti & brass movemenls. dials, 
componem prts. hardware, 

• 25 clock plans designed lor tlie novice 
thru advanced woodworker. 

• Catalog is $2.50, refundable on S25 00 
order. Add 12.00 for first dass postage. 

Jurncmit is known 
for competitive prices 
and exceiient service! 

TURNGRAFT CLOCK IMPORTS 

Dept, pw 938 
Memorial 


Yin-Yang? 


by Ray Levy 

My wife and I have a small shop 
where we design and build a variety of 
woodwork. Among our various pro¬ 
ducts is an occasional run of hard¬ 
wood jewelry made of native or tropi¬ 
cal woods and mounted in silver 
frames. This is a good way to utilize 
the small bits of exotic woods left over 
from larger projects. These pieces al¬ 
ways attract interest and we generally 
sell all of them we care to make. 

One of our most popular patterns is 
the yin-yang done in either domestic 
or tropical hardwoods. 


My wife Annette, among other 
jobs, handles our sales and marketing 
department. On one of her scouting 
expeditions, she discovered a fur¬ 
niture store that uses the yin-yang as 
its trademark. Having called for an 
appointment, she planned to show 
them our pendants, hoping to sell 
them some to use as premiums. 

Annette returned that evening with 
a rather strange look, and asked me, 
"Can you make a very strong yin-yang 
that would be very durable?" I 
thought for awhile and agreed that it 


could be done, still not knowing what 
for. When 1 finally got the whole story 
and found out who the recipient was 
to be, I offered to make the pendant at 
cost if I were allowed to photograph 
the lady wearing it. 

This being agreed upon, I fabri¬ 
cated a stainless steel frame and 
mounted a yin-yang of walnut and ash 
in it. The wood received several heavy 
coats of an epoxy finish. 

We took the finished pendant to the 
store and made a formal presentation 
to its new owner. 

Turn the page to see a photograph 
of the new owner. 

when you contact 
suppliers, remember to 
say you saw it in 
Pacific Woodworker ... 
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New Products 



News and Notes 



Jessie of the Yin-Yang Waterted Company^ 
Santa Ciara, Caiifornia, proadty dispiays her 
new pendant made by Ray Levy of Soquei, 
Caiifornia, {See story on previous pagef 


Phillips Head vs. Recessed 
Square Head Screws; 
Comments from a Supplier 

Woodworker’s Supply Inc. of New 
Mexico suggests using case hardened 
Phillips head screws that can be driven 
with any Phillips screwdriver, rather 
than square head screws that may tie 
you to one source of supply. Wood¬ 
worker’s Supply sells the hardened 
Phillips head screws, as well as mag¬ 
netic driver bits. You can reach them 
at 5604 Alameda N.E., Albuquerque, 
NM 87113 or call their toll free order- 
line, 800-645-9292 weekdays. 


Information published in this sec¬ 
tion of the magazine is based on 
material supplied by product manu¬ 
facturers and suppliers and has not 
been independently verified by Pacific 
Woodworker. We appreciate hearing 
from readers about their experiences 
with products and services we 
publicize. 


New Moisture Meter Features 
Hammer-In Electrode 

Lignomat’s newest moisture meter, 
the Model H30, employs a true 
hammer-in electrode for fast moisture 
measurements. Dial in the wood type, 
tap the pins into the wood, press the 
On button, and read the moisture con¬ 
tent of the wood, from 4 to 30^^o. 

Model H30 can also be used with 
other electrodes in Lignomat’s line of 
moisture meters. Contact Lignomat at 
14345 NE Morris Ct,, Portland OR 
97230, (503) 257-8957. 



Woodworking and Your Health 

The April 1983 issue of Woodwork¬ 
ing Industry News includes some not¬ 
able comments on the toxic effects of 
wood and wood dust. The newsletter 
refers to Woods Injurious to Human 
Health: A Manual, a German book by 
B.M. Hausen recently translated into 
English by publisher Walter deGruyter 
New York). The book discusses der¬ 
matitis and respiratory problems 
resulting from direct contact with 
wood, dust, and shavings. The book is 
recommended for dermatologists, 
other specialists and employers in the 
woodworking industry generally. 

For information on the newsletter, 
contact William A. Dost, Wood Pro¬ 
ducts Specialist, Woodworking Indus¬ 
try News, University of California Co¬ 
operative Extension, Forest Products 
Laboratory, 47th & Hoffman Blvd., 
Richmond, CA 94804 or call 415-231- 
9 5 8 2 / 2 3 1 - 9404 . 
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Woodworking Machinery MarMifacturera of America 
NEW ORDERS INDEX 


SfiurM 64 Data and CoinoMttkKi 

The ^b«)wOf!<ing Machinery Mangiaciurerg o( Ainaca's New Onler^ index 4$ Ciompied nrvn mon% ofdan tor 
woodworking ma^wTery and toots reported n dofljra ^ ncorporetes a two mcnth itij^tigavefage A oaietoly i 
sarrole of nuefTtiera repofI tnftr daiB mcrwify Parltofanta m the index TBported w S ISO ' 
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WMMA Orders Up 


The Wood Machinery Manufac¬ 
turers Association’s New Orders In¬ 
dex has been on a gradual upward 
trend since last August and jumped to 
131.0 in March 1983. Based on 100 for 
the base year of 1977, the New Orders 
Index is compiled from a sample of 
WMMA members, representing 109 
U.S. companies who manufacture 
woodworking equipment for the fur¬ 
niture, casegoods, cabinet, sawmill, 
plywood/veneer and general wood¬ 
working industries. 



A Saw Blade That Sands 

United Saw Technologies has an¬ 
nounced the development of a 
carbide-tipped saw blade that com¬ 
bines its sawing function with finish- 
sanding in a one-step operation. 
Called Sanblade, the new product is 
recommended for professional and in¬ 
dustrial use and is said to yield a finish 
equal to that of 120 grit sandpaper. 
The blade is available with 40 teeth, in 
diameters from 8 to 14 inches, arbor 
hole sizes S/8 and I inch, price ranges 
$128 to $175, with nonstandard sizes 
available on request. 

For more information, contact 
United Saw Technologies Int’l, P.O. 
Box 40S, 225 Franklin Avenue, 
Midland Park. N.J. 07432 or call (201) 
471-3333. 


Lumber Wholesaling Directory 
Available 

The 1983 Membership and Distri¬ 
bution Directory of the North 
American Wholesale Lumber Associ¬ 
ation can be obtained for S10 postpaid 
from NAWLA, 2340 South Arlington 
Heights Road, Suite 680, Arlington 
Heights, IL 6(XX}5. 

New Resin Paper 

Carborundum’s new Heavy Duty 
Resin Paper A-W628F has a bond 
system said to resist heat, loading, and 
buildup of wood swarf. The paper is 
recommended for stroke sanding and 
wide belt finishing operations, and is 
available in 80 to 180 grit for belts and 
rolls up to 52 inches wide. For more in¬ 
formation contact Nora LaMarca, 
Carborundum Coated Abrasives, 
P.O. Box 477, Niagara Falls, NY 
14302 or caU (716) 297-2000. 

Preservation Directory and 
Clearinghouse Established 

Classical Forms, a Nevada-based 
preservation firm, has established a 
central clearinghouse for profes¬ 
sionals in the restoration/preservation 
fields. Included in their services are a 
directory of preservation specialists 
and a telephone “hot-line” for infor¬ 
mation and referrals to available tech¬ 
nicians and consultants in the field. 
Directory listings cost $20. For more 
information on the Directory and 
other services contact Karen Lord 
Wright, Directory Coordinator, 
Classical Forms, Ltd., P.O. Box 
18034, Steamboat, NV 89511. 
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Store Review 


Woodline, The Japan Woodworker 
in Alameda, California 


As its name implies. Woodline, The 
Japan Woodworker specializes in 
Japanese tools, although the store car¬ 
ries some Western tools, too. Owner 
Fred Damsen started out by importing 
the Japanese hand tools he’d learned 
to love while building a 37’ sailboat. 
Over the past several years the 
business has outgrown both his house 
and a 900 square foot shop. Woodlinc 
now occupies an 11,000 square foot 
building near San Francisco Bay. 

“To be incredibly fair to the 
customer, to go the extra measure, to 
employ knowledgeable salespeople,” 
is Woodline’s philosophy, comments 


Fred Damsen founded Woodline The Japan 
Woodwrker chain of stores on the concept of 
service to the woodworker. 



Nancy Hurwitz^ Manager of the 
Alameda store* The sales staff all 
make at least a portion of their income 
as professional woodworkers, pro¬ 
viding customers the kind of com¬ 
petency not found in a typical hard¬ 
ware store, says Nancy* 

^^Why Japanese tools?*’ we asked* 
“Try one/* Fred responds* He is 
especially fond of Japanese chisels* 

Besides tools. Woodline carries a 
fuU selection of hand-picked, cabinet 
grade lumber* Much of the wood is 
highly figured, to suit the needs of the 
person building a single fine cabinet, 
as opposed to someone doing a large 
production job. Marine grade lumber 
is also available. Each month the store 
has a special “wood of the month” 
sale on a particular kind of wood 
advertised in their newsletter. 

Woodline sponsors free woodwork¬ 
ing demonstrations the second Satur¬ 
day of each month. Other special 
events include a show co-hosted with 
the California Carvers GuUd each 
August (see Pacific Woodworker's 
Calendar), an open house with special 
demonstrations in November, and a 
craft fair in May, 

Woodline also sponsors a series of 
classes in woodworking techniques. 
“It*s a comfortable atmosphere/* 
notes Nancy* “People bring their 



General Manager Nancy Hurwitz 
demonstram Japanese sows which cut on the 
puti stroke^ not (he push stroke. 

lunch and stay all day*” When the 
weather turns cold, Hazel the wood- 
stove provides some additional cheer. 

In addition to the retail business, 
Woodline offers mail order service 
worldwide* Their catalog ($1,50 for 
the 19S3 edition) includes a variety of 
Japanese saws, carpenter*s tools, 
planes, knives, chisels, woodcarving 
tools, even some left-handed tools. 


Woodline The Japan Woodworker 
is located at 1731 Clement Avenue, 
Alameda C A 94501, telephone (415) 
521-1810* Hours are 9:30 to 5:00 
Monday through Saturday and 11 
to 4 on Sunda^^, A second store, 
Japan Woodworker II, opened re¬ 
cently in Rancho Bernardo, Cali¬ 
fornia, near San Diego. Located at 
11844 Rancho Bernardo Road #42, 
the new store*s hours are 10 to 6 
Monday through Saturday. 
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ROSEWOOD LOGS AND LUM¬ 
BER. Various lengths and diame¬ 
ters. Excellent color quality and 
variety. Alr-drled two years, 
peeled, no sapwood. Call (206) 
647-1136 or write: Sunfree Woods, 
219 Prospect Street, Bellingham, 
Washington 96225. No minimum 
order, samples mailed. 

EXOTIC WOODS: Bocote, Black¬ 
wood, Cocobolo, Ebonies, Lignum 
Vitae, Rosewoods, Snakewood, 
Tulipwood, others. Logs, planks, 
turning stock. GILMER WOOD¬ 
WORKS, 10426 N.W. Uidlaw, 
Portland, OR 97229. (503) 292- 
6579. 

DESERT IRONWOOD LOGS. 5 
to 16 inch diam. sound, high 
color and figure. $1.50 lb. quan¬ 
tity discounts. We are a direct 
Importer of exotic woods. Logs, 
lumber, full burls, rare species. 
See our showroom in Pasadena. 
St. John’s Wood. (213) 441-1067. 


STUDIO HARDWOODS: Spe¬ 
cializing in English and Claro 
walnut — slabs and turning 
blocks. Other native woods 
available. Domestic and exotic 
selections. 11884 W. Central, 
Chino, CA (714)627-5159. 


^ASSIFIED 

MARKET 


(! 
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TOOLS 
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QUEEN ANNE CABRIOLE LEGS, 
handsomely carved, 8 sizes and 
more. For information send $1.00, 
refundable, to Windsor Classics, 
15937 Washington Street, Dept. 
G, Gurnee, IL 60031. 

MAKE TOYS — Plans, Kits — 
Hardwood Wheels, Parts, Dowels 
— Catlalog $1.00 — Cherry Tree 
Toys, Belmont, Ohio 43718. 


CLASSIFIED ADS get results! 
Submit your ad to Pacific 
Woodworker TODAY! 


THE TOOL GUY - Used tools 
of all kinds — specializing In 
woodworking tools. Over 600 
planes in stock, 500 chisels, 100 
hand saws, braces, bits, wood 
rules, etc. Stanley planes #55 
with cutters - $350, #45 - $100, 
#2-$125, #3-$30, #4-$15, #5- 
$20, #6 • $30, #7 ■ $40, #8 ■ $60, 
#98 and 99 side rabbet ■ $80. 
Mail orders and want lists wel¬ 
come. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Call for appointment or come by. 
Dave Paling, (415) 334-7295,227 
Ney St., San Francisco, CA 
94112. 


TOOLS 


We are your CARBIDE ROUTER 
BIT CONNECTION for sales, ser¬ 
vice and repairs of top-quality 
American-made bits. Buy any of 
our complete line at 25% off 
through August 31st or send us 
your old bits for retIpping and 
save big. Volume prices avail¬ 
able. Dealer Inquiries invited. 
True-Cut Saw & Tool, P.O. Box 
427, Hamilton, MT 59840. (406) 
363-6697. 


WOODCARVERS 
6 pc. Ashley-lles carving set $75. 
We carry a complete line of high 
quality woodworking tools and 
supplies. Price list $1 (refundable 
with order). Open Air Cabinets, 
P.O. Box 501 Batavia, IL 60510. 


OUT-OF-ROUND BANDSAW 
WHEELS break blades, vibrate, 
make rough cuts. True up Rock¬ 
well 14” wheels with HAMCO 
TRUE-TIRE KIT. Send S.A.S.E. 
Hastings Saws, 75 Executive Way, 
#12, Rohnert Park, CA 94928. 


Classified Market Information: Rate: 25 cents per word, minimum of 25 words. Payment must accom¬ 
pany all classified ads. Border, $3.00. Deadline for ads for Issue 15 Is August 20, 1983. Pacific Wood¬ 
worker, Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 (707) 525-8494. 
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Calendar & Announcements 

coftimued/rom page II 


Sept. 26-30. San Diego^ CA. 

Windsor Chair workshop with Michael Dunbar. 
Contact The Cutting Edge store* 7626 Miramar 
Rd. Suite 3500, San Diego 92126 or 4619} 
695-3990 

Sept. 28. San DiegOt CA. 

Michael Dunbar slide/leciurc “Restoring an 
I8ih century house/' Contact The Cutting Edge 
store, 7626 Miramar Rd, Suite 3500, San Diego 
92126 or (619> 695-3990. 

October. San Diego, CA. 

Month long Antique Tools Exhibit, The Cutting 
Edge store. 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, San 
Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990. 

Oct. 3-7. Berkeley, CA. 

Windsor chair workshop with Michael Dunbar. 
Contact The Cutting Edge store, 1836 Fourth 
Street, Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Oct. 4. Berkeley, CA. 

Jeffery Dale slide/lecture, “Chairs." Contact 
The Cutting Edge store. 1836 Fourth Street. 
Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Oct. 5. Berkeley, CA. 

Michael Dunbar slide/lecture. "Restoring an 
18ih century house/* Contact The Cutting Edge 
store, 1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 or 
(415)548-6011. 


Ocl. 6. Berkeley, CA. 

Jeffery Dale slidcs/demonstration, "Chair 
design, conception to completion.” Contact 
The Cutting Edge store, 1836 Fourth Street. 
Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-601L 
Oct. 7. Berkeley, CA. 

Simon Waits slidcs/lccture. **Lapstrake Boat 
Building.” Contact The Cutting Edge store, 
1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 or (4t5) 
548-6011. 

Oct. 10-15. Berkeley, CA. 

Simon Watts workshop. “Build a Lapstrake 
pram," Contact The Cutting Edge store, 1836 
Fourth Street, Berkeley 947 lOor (415) 548-6011. 

Oct. 12. Berkeley, CA. 

Garry Bennett slide/lecturc. “The Untradi- 
tional Furniture Maker.” Contact The Cutting 
Edge store, 1836 Fourth Street. Berkeley 94710 
or (415)548-6011, 

Oct. 21-22. Berkeley, CA. 

Simon Watts workshop, “Lofting.” Contact 
The Cutting Edge store, 1836 Founh Street, 
Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Oct. 22-23. Berkeley, CA, 

Crew-Sheridan Chairmaking seminar. Contact 
The Cutting Edge store. 1836 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 


Oct. 24-28. Los Angeles, CA. 

Make a Windsor chair workshop with Michael 
Dunbar. Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand 
View Blvd., Los Angeles 90066 or (213) 
390-9723. 

Ocl. 24-29. Berkeley, CA. 

Simon Watts workshop, “Build a Lapstrake 
pram.“ Contact The Cutting Edge store, 1836 
Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 
Oct. 26. Los Angeles, CA. 

Michael Dunbar slide/lecture, “Restoring an 
18th century house.” Contact The Cutting 
Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 
90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Oct. 3I-Nov. 4. Phoenix, AZ- 
Make a Windsor chair, workshop with Michael 
Dunbar. Contact The Cutting Edge store, 10844 
N. 23rd Ave„ Phoenix or (602) 997-TOOL. 
Nov, 2, Phoenix, AZ, 

Michael Dunbar slide/lccture, “Restoring an 
18th century house/* Contact The Cutting Edge 
store, 10844 N, 23rd Ave., Phoenix or (602) 
997*TOOL. 

Nov, 26-27, Fife, WA. 

Northwest Carvers third annual show, Fo^ 
details contact Northwest Carvers, 115 Del 
Monte Ave., Fircrest, WA 98466* 


Books Received 

Recently Published .., 


The Conservation and Restoration 
of Antique Furniture by Stan Learoyd 
($9.95 from Sterling Publishing Co.) 
discussses restoring chairs, tables, 
couches, mirrors, doors and mould¬ 
ings. The book is intended for refer¬ 
ence use by the skilled furniture maker 
who knows period pieces and is com¬ 
petent at woodturning, carving, and 
upholstery. 

Contemporary Furniture: An Inter* 
national Review of Modern Furniture 
1950 to the Present by Klaus-Jurgen 
Sembach ($37,95 from Hastings 
House, published by the Architectural 
Book Publishing Co.) shows over 
ICXX) contemporary pieces with in¬ 
troductory text and an overview of 
design trends. Also from Sterling 


Publishing Co. ($6.95), Making 
Wood Banks provides designs and 
how-to instructions for all kinds of 
banks from piggy to penguin. 

The Beginner’s Handbook of 
Woodcarving by Charles Beiderman 
and William Johnston (Prentice-Hall, 
$10.95/$ 19.95) discusses carving tools 
and their use, the various types of car¬ 
ving including relief, in-the-round, 
and line carving, and includes patterns 
for birds, flowers, animals and other 
figures. 

Popular Science Books has pub¬ 
lished Do-it-yourself Yearbook 1 
($17.50 distributed by Van Nostrand 
Reinhold). A collection of how-to ad¬ 
vice from experts in the field, the book 
covers a variety of woodworking pro¬ 


jects as well as remodeling, solar 
design, wiring and plumbing, and a 
section on tools and materials. 

Another book published by Van 
Nostrand Reinhold ($10.25/$18.50) is 
Edgar Randall Beard’s Make It with 
Wood. The author offers advice and 
project ideas based on forty years’ ex¬ 
perience, including sections on door 
and drawer construction, furniture, 
millwork, and making your own 
power tools. 

Building Your Own Kitchen Cabi¬ 
nets by Jere Cary (The Taunton Press, 
$11.95) provides plans and instruc¬ 
tions on all aspects of cabinet con¬ 
struction and installation. 

Pacific Woodworker’s regular 
Book Reviews column will be back in 
the next issue. 
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FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


INTRODUCING 

TSUMURA &ustof?v 

The TSUMURA carbide-tipped saw blade is an 
exciting new discovery from Japan! 

Made in the town famous for producing some of 
Japan’s finest woodworking tools, the TSUMURA 
high precision blades slice through wood like to 
other saw blade you've ever tried. 

Now, the TSUMURA Custom is designed 

for American machines, and mode exclusively for 
Fine Tool Irrports. 

TSUMURA blades are very thia’ or^v holf the 
thickness of western mode saw blades. This, 
combined with special tooth grinds means: 

• Hair The Cutting Resistance • Closer Groin Matching 

• Hall The Waste • Less Strain on the Machinery 

TSUMURA (Sastom/ ^ack/* 

You'll immediately feel the difference. 

Available only from; 

J R. Sitvera 

^ PO So* 3K). Dutxam. Coittofnia 9593803X3 
Dealer Inoulrtes Invited Phone (916) 891-1686 



WOODWORKING BOOKS EXCLUSIVaY 

Frequent cataloss issued. For one-tinie only 
subscr^tian dwge send $1.50 to: 

R. SORSKY 

BOOKSELLER 

Box P2 3845 N. Blackstone 

Fresno, Calif. U.S.A. 93726 



Order your high-quality, bone- 
colored T-Shirt today, for 
only... $^50 

/ Plus SI Postage, 

Tax Sl Handling 
Send Check or Money Order to: 

PACiFIC WOODWORKER 
BoA4Si] « Santa CA 95402 

Pkve Snfl RW_!b_M_L_XL, 

i*m a Pwi/hr n'dttifewAjY T-Sliirtt^ 

Toul Qiuatlrr_- >1 

T«Ul mmotai ______ 

NWBf_ 

A4drf« ___ 

CItr__ 

jilmtc_Ztp __^ 


Pacijic 
dwork^ r 

T-SHIRTS 


Mimbtr Amtnctn BooKulltrt Aun 
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A Pacific Woodworker 

Show Review 


by 

Charles Harris 


Ft, Mason, San Francisco, CA, 


The Working with Wood Show 


Last April fifteen thousand wood¬ 
workers and friends converged on the 
Fort Mason Center in San Francisco, 
California for the Working With 
Wood show. Most attendees and ex¬ 
hibitors found the experience reward¬ 
ing. 

The commercial, trade show por¬ 
tion of the three-day-long event 
featured woodworking machinery 
manufacturers, tool makers, and 
woodworking stores. Exhibitors de- 

The NCWA raffle drew interest and crowds, 
but not much cash. 



monstrating tools and techniques at¬ 
tracted the biggest crowds {see photo). 

On the other hand, exhibitors sell¬ 
ing wood crafts and finished wood 
products attracted more woodworkers 
stealing ideas than buyers with money 
in hand. The show definitely catered 
far more to the woodworker than the 
consumer. 

Many woodworking associations 
manned booths at the show, including 
the California Carvers Guild, the 
Marquetry Society of America, and 
the National Wood Carvers Associa¬ 
tion (see photos). 

The highlight of the show was an in¬ 
credible exhibit of finely crafted fur¬ 
niture set up as a gallery display in the 
center of the exhibit hall. Covering 
25QO square feet, the display was the 
largest such exhibit ever assembled on 
the West Coast. Hundreds of pieces of 
carefuUy constructed woodwork were 
tastefully arranged with carpeting and 
good lighting. The Northern Califor¬ 
nia Woodworkers Association, coor¬ 
dinators of the gallery display, also 
sponsored woodworking demonstra¬ 
tions by Dennis Young (see Pacific 
Woodworker^ #9) and Tom 
McFadden. 


The exhibit was not without its pro¬ 
blems, however. There was so much 
woodworking on display that it was 
hard to see it all. I wandered through 
the exhibit several times, and still 
missed several pieces. 

As for the Working with Wood 
show as a whole, parking was a severe 
problem, and many potential atten¬ 
dees gave up after encountering the 


Mr. Sowdusi attracu a crowd gt the Forrest 
Manufocturing booth. 
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time-consuming shuttle bus system. 
And the lack of loading docks slowed 
the packing up of the show and sent 
woodworkers scrambling to get their 
pieces out of the rain. Rain on Satur¬ 
day found its way through a few holes 
in the roof of Ft. Mason, and several 
woodworkers hastened to rescue some 
furniture from the leaks. Fortunately 
the next Working with Wood show 
should have better facilities. (It is 
scheduled for San Ffancisco's Cow 
Palace.) 

But the only really sour note about 
the Working with Wood show was fin¬ 
ancial. While machinery manufac¬ 
turers and tool suppliers appeared to 
do quite well, neither the organization 
sponsoring the show, The Wood¬ 
worker’s Foundation, nor the North¬ 
ern California Woodworkers Associa¬ 
tion broke even on the show. The 


--wwin ..fin 11 nil ^ - 



^STACKING BOOKCASE! ^ 
BARRISTER’S BOOKCASE!! 
LAWYER’S BOOKCASE!!! 



3 shelf unit 
37'V 3t 44-l/4'*h Ji 
i 2 -l/ 2 "d 

Order Plan 004 
SHOO 


Whatever you cell 
it...yoa can build 
this beautiful 
bookcase with 
stacking shelves, 
each with Its own 
glass door that 
lifts up and slides 
back. 

No special hard¬ 
ware required, 

Step-by*step 
plans — detailed 
il lustrations. 

You have the tools, 
(table saw and 
router) All you 
need is the planH 


Send check or money order to: 

About Time Plans, Dept. P8-3 
7707 Aurora N. / Seattle, WA 98103 

^ Brochure Sl.OO - refunded with order, j 


NCWA attempted a raffle of wood¬ 
working pieces, but financial returns 
on that, as well as direct sales at the 
show were disappointing. In fact, the 
NCWA is soliciting donations to help 
recover their costs for carpeting and 
lighting at the exhibit. But although 
immediate sales were minimal, based 
on the thousands of business cards 
picked up during the show, many in¬ 
dividual woodworkers involved will 
recoup their investment from future 
sales resulting from the extraordinary 
display. 


Woodworking associations were well 
Ftpresemed at the show^ including: (left) 
Norm Davis and ibelow, right} Dick Roberts 
of the National Wood Carvers Association 
demonstrating po wer carving, and Carl Eaton 
(below, left} of the Marquetry Society of 
American with his marquetry saw. 



THE RIGHT WSY TO 
CUT CORNERS 

Router dovetail templates. suppUed with 
carbide btta. A predutori-mllkd tool for 


accufate, (hfough-dovetoH Joints In 3/4" to 
5/4“ stock. This Is the proven, Ome^savtng 
template set with no fussy adf^shnents. 




On* Man 
Portable Sawmill 


Cuts 30^ more lumber from up to 
16V^' logs. Safe bandsaw carriage for smoother 
more accurate lumber. Ready to operate. 


Wood Carving Duplicator 

Accurate, Simple. 
1 to f wood duplicator 
3 models available, 
easy to operate. 



Bandsaw 

Large 24.5“ throat, 9“ vertical 
cut till table, wood and melai 
cut ting, rugged cor\structlon. 
affordable. 

Save — Buy Direct ^ 



I DupU-Carv^ 

I 4004 West lOtbSt.. 


(317) 243-76eP 

Dept. 1110 
I Indianapolis, IN 46222 

* □ Enclosed ia S1.00 lor 32 paga catalog 
I and Inlormal Ion on 30-Diay Fr«e Trial 

I Name ,_ _ 


Addreas 
City_ 


Slate_ 


.2ip_ 
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Conservation: The Giving Tree? 

An Essay by Martin R. Zschoche 


As a woodcraftsman, biologist^ and 
lover of creation, I am often awed by 
the wood that passes through my 
hands. One can hardly not stand in 
wonderment when visiting a major 
hardwood lumber company and see¬ 
ing 10\ 12\ and 14' beams of oak, 
maple and mahogany. You have to 
stop for a moment and appreciate the 
trees from which these came and 
realize the rich resource in front of 
you. 

The lumber we purchase has the 
potential of becoming a finished 


masterpiece or a pile of sawdust, 
depending on how skillful w^e are in 
planning each piece for maximum 
usage with the fewest number of mis¬ 
takes, Regardless of how the project 
turns out, though, the resource is used 
up and that particular piece of wood is 
gone. 

The forests are called our renewable 
resource. We have always believed 
that the trees yield up their wood and 
more trees take their place. But, is it 
really true that trees are an unending 
resource? The history of furniture¬ 


making shows a time not too long ago 
when trees grew to such diameter as to 
>1eld planks wide enough for large un¬ 
joined table tops, **OId-Timers*’ talk 
of blistered green poplar trees four 
feet across at the base with clean 
lumber up 50 feet. Walnut burls, 
sliced for veneer, used to measure 10 
and 12 square feel in size rather than 1 
square foot or less. The question is, 
'*If the tree is truly a renewable 
resource, where now are these giants 
of the forests?" Are the 12' and 14’ 
planks that we now use destined for 
extinction, only to be replaced by 4’ 
and 6* midgets? 

One day my two-year-old daughter 
asked me to read her a book she had 
found in the family library, 1 believe it 
well portrays an attitude which we ail 
must be on guard against, it is enti¬ 
tled, "The Giving Tree,” by Shel 
Silver stein, and tells of a relationship 
between a boy and a tree. 

As a youngster, "boy" loved the 
tree and "tree” reciprocated by letting 
him play in her branches, eat her ap¬ 
ples, and rest in her shade. But, as 
“boy” grows older and his desires in¬ 
crease, he makes only brief, infre¬ 
quent, and self-centered trips back to 
“tree" asking for apples to sell, 
branches to build a house and the 
tree's trunk to build a boat. Each time 


lo)®(ga?Sste§®ff® 







IFCEQDff StoStiS 

egflaass aoDtMfeds 


UNIVERSAL TABLE SAW)IG 

full size plans 

Send 12.00 

27082 Horseshoe Lane 
UxAltosHilkCA 94022 


^nscQaoQg 


Kal®If® § IIOQCSflOOtS© ^ Sog® 
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**‘Are the 12' and 14' 
planks that we now use 
destined for extinction, 
only to be replaced by 4' 
and 6''midgets?** 


“boy” visits her, “tree” hopes for a 
renewal of their earlier friendship, but 
sadly, each encounter leaves “tree” 
lonely and disappointed. 

At the end, “boy" comes back, old 
and decrepit. “Tree" apologizes, 
having nothing left to give, but “boy” 
needs nothing now except a place to sit 
and be quiet, “Tree" offers her stump 
for him to sit on and, at last, she has 
what she has wanted all along, if only 
by default. She is no longer a “tree," 
but nonetheless she has the “boy,” 
too old to go away anymore. 

This little story vividly portrays 
thankless greed, with the result being 
only a burned-out shell of a man, lack¬ 
ing in any degree of fulfillment. 
Having taken everything, he is left 
with nothing. 

Our modern woodworking shops 
are often in the same position as 
“boy” in the story; consuming large 
quantities of a valuable resource and 
discarding pieces deemed either too 
small to be of practical economic 
value or flawed in some way requiring 
too much work to repair. Time is 
money, and none of us want to slow 
down on production lest we lower our 
profits. Perhaps, though, the lime has 
come to realize that our trees may not 
last forever and look for belter ways to 
conserve that which we now have. 

From the large shop on down, we 
can start by improving our own skills 
in woodworking and making fewer 
cutting errors. Take the time to make 
the joint fit right the first time rather 
than cutting it short, only to cut a 
second or third board. Take time, 
also, to sand and finish your work 
with care. Poorly constructed and 
poorly finished furniture will not 
stand the test of time and will only 


result in the need for an early replace¬ 
ment, thus using up more valuable 
wood. 

Cut-offs and scraps can be used to 
make corner and angle blocks or sold 
to smaller shops to make toys or 
wooden jewelry. Small pieces of exotic 
hardwoods can be pulverized on a bell 
sander, with the dust collected and 
stored for use as matching wood filler 
and putty when mixed with glue. This 
wood dust and glue mixture can also 
be used for certain kinds of inlay 
work. At the very least, when finding 
no other possible use for scraps, they 
can be burned in the fireplace or pot¬ 
bellied stove to heat the house and pre¬ 
serve another valuable resource, the 
money we have to pay to the utility 
companies. 

Perhaps also, by taking the time to 
attend to these “little” things, we may 
find an improved quality in our wood- 


**The lumber we pur¬ 
chase has the potential of 
becoming a finished 
masterpiece or a pile of 
sawdust ...” 


work. As we learn to appreciate what 
we have, the natural result is greater 
care in how we use it. 

It seems to me that on many levels 
we all benefit when we make a con* 
scious choice to be better caretakers of 
our natural resources, and I would 
even venture to say that “tree** herself 
would at last be happy and fulfilled In 
knowing of our respect and gratitude 
for her wood. 


Martin Zschoche is a professional 
woodworker in Vista, California. 
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Don't miss Issue 15 of Pacific Woodworker 


In the next issue ... 

Building a Better Fly Rod 
A Veneer Press for the Small Shop 
The Baulines Craftsman*s Guild 



and all the regular features of Pacific Woodworker, including: 

• Woodworking Calendar 

• Show and Store Reviews 

• The Fourth Corner Column 

• Exotic Woods, New Product News, Book Reviews, 
and Much More! 


Subscribe today! 

(see page 31) 


Address correction requested. 


Pacific Woodworker 
P.O. Box 4881 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
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